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Bacon’s View of Rhetoric, Poetry, 
and the Imagination 
By Joun L. Harrison 


ucH of the writing on Bacon in recent decades has depended 

from an a posteriori view of his influence on the seventeenth 
century. A true estimate of his idea of poetry has been prevented 
by too exclusive attention to his role in the advancement of scien- 
tific learning.’ The following statements are representative: “At 
any rate Bacon seems to have given the coup de grace to allegory 
in England” “The science which is placed at the service of human- 
ity has as its final aim technical mastery, which now in Bacon’s esti- 
mation supplants artistic culture?’ C. M. Dowlin appears to believe 
that Bacon excluded elegies, odes, etc., from poetry. L. C. Knights 
and K. R. Wallace both seem to underestimate the role Bacon 
assigned to poetry in satisfying the needs of human nature, Wallace 
going so far as to report cryptically: “But poesy, because it is a part 
of learning that is ‘extremely licensed’ and obeys no rational laws, is 
later eliminated from serious investigation?’ Bundy claimed that 
Bacon had made no original contribution to the theory of poetry. 
Originality 1 is always a difficult question. But Bacon was surely orig- 
inal in foreseeing the fabulous extension of the area of science and 


IL. C. Knights, “Bacon and the Seventeenth Century Dissociation of Sensibility? 
Scrutiny, X1 (1943), 268-285; C. M. Dowlin, “Plot as an Essential in Poetry? Review 
of English Studies, XVII (1941), 166-183; K. R. Wallace, Francis Bacon on Commu- 
nication and Rhetoric (Chapel Hill, 1943); R. Metz, “Bacon’s Part in the Intellectual 
Movement of his Time? Seventeenth Century Studies Presented to Sir H. ]. C. Grier- 
son (Oxford, 1938), pp. 21-32; D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance 
(New York, 1922); M. W. Bundy, “Bacon’s True Opinion of Poetry? Studies in 
Philology, XXVIL (1930), 244-264. The following quotations are respectively from 
Clark, p. 156; Metz, p. 30; Wallace, p. 6. 
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the consequent proportional diminishing of the area of poetry— 
which had once been “all knowledge’ And secondly, in order to 
save poetry from complete dismissal Bacon resolutely determined 
its area as that of morality anc touching on divinity, and its genesis 
as in the imagination. 

The evidence provided by Bacon’s writings, that is, can be redis- 
posed to reveal a view of poetry and rhetoric consonant with what 
was continuous in the Medieval-Renaissance tradition, a view 
which tended to value poetry as a branch of learning in its own 
right and of an order different in kind from science. Bacon stood 
at the crossroads of the then bedrid general soul of the medieval 
world,* and the “all subdued” and “open laid” world of Newton.’ 
That his view of poetry did not become the later seventeeth-cen- 
tury view is manifest; it should be recognized, nevertheless, that 
without Bacon the new philosophy might well have diminished 
poetry further than it did. 

The main points of this paper are three: (a) Bacon’s interest in 
allegory and myth tended to preserve through a bleak silver age 
the golden thread of | imagination whereby poetry could still bind, 
by an idealistic verisimilitude, images of things i into that “unity of 
effect” which he recognized as the persuading heart of poetry; 
(b) his linking of divine illumination and poetry, and separation of 
poetry and “philosophical” knowledge, gave poetry credit differ- 
ent in kind, and not merely in degree, from the scientific registers 
of information; and (c) his acknowledgment of the large eo 
Imagination played in both poetry and rhetoric, authorized 1 
importance in matters political and ethical, segregate and one. 
gate, no matter what the vehicle. 


I 
Bacon’s theory of poetry is based on the traditional dualism of 
rational and moral faculties,’ and on the relation between their func- 
tions of logical examination or “probation” leading to “Truth?” and 


“The phrase is taken from Henry Reynolds, “Mythomystes” (1632?), in Critical 
Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), 1, 144. 

‘J. Thompson, “To the Memory of Sir I. Newton” (1727), line 37. 

‘Elsewhere referred to as logic and ethic, the latter inclusive of civil knowledge 
(De aug., IL.xiii.439; V.i.g99; VI.ii.539), or to the division of faculties into intellect 
and will, or the division of knowledge into judicial and ministerial (Adv. of L., 
I.110). Lam using throughout J. M. Robertson’s The Philosophical Works of Fran- 


cis Bacon (London, tgos), reprinted in one volume from the edition by Ellis and 
Spedding. 
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the “procuring of the affections” leading to good action (De aug., 
VL.itt.5 35-537). The Janus-faced Imagination acts as a muncius 
between the judicial and ministerial parts of the mind, is a faculty 
of the appetitive rather than the intellectual soul (with qualifica- 
tions to be seen later) although it serves both, and is the principal 
mental agent of both poetry and rhetoric (De aug., V.i.449; 
VIL.i.535; Adv. of L., Il.110). The Imagination receives images 
directly from the senses; reason then judges these images and leaves 
its final selection with the Imagination in order that by this means 
it may incite the will to action. Rhetoric is studied under the Art 
of Transmitting, one of the four arts of logic, and is “subservient 
to the Imagination?’ Poetry is completely under the aegis of Imagi- 
nation and less hampered by rational restrictions than rhetoric. 

Bacon’s system of know ledge i is correspondingly based on a three- 
fold division into memory, imagination, and reason, and on a paral- 
lel division of the branches of human learning into history, poetry, 
and philosophy. The tripartite distribution had been anticipated by 
both Cardanus and Campanella, and was to persist throughout the 
seventeenth century and later as the trinity of wit, judgment, and 
memory. History and poetry are disposed of in the second book of 
the De Augmentis, and the remainder of the treatise deals with 
philosophy in the following (simplified) manner: 


History Poetry Philosophy 
(memory ) (imagination ) | (reason) 





st a ~e , 1 
God Nature Man 


Segregate Congregate 
(civil 
body soul knowledge) 
——————" (mind) 
reason understanding memory Mind 


imagination will appetite Will 
ag 1, 
logic ethics 
| (mind) | (will) 


| 





PA com —— T as 
(qgartsof) invention judging memory transmission moral 
| knowledge 





r T ‘. 
organ method _ illustration 
(rhetoric) 
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We have just been told that Imagination is one of the faculties 
referred to under the term “will” and is therefore a part of Ethic, 
not Logic. Now we see that one of its chief arts, rhetoric, is sub- 
sumed under Logic. K. R. Wallace provides an admirable summary 
of the relations intended by Bacon between logic and rhetoric: 


To summarize, then, rhetoric relates to logic, first, as a part does to the 
whole; second, as a science which may utilize the logical methodology 
of scientific discovery, thereby adding to extant rhetorical theory , and 
as a practical art w hich may adapt a scientific method of inquiry to the 
finding of probable facts unknown to the _ eaker; third, rhetoric as a 
pri actical art employs the topics of ordinary ogic; and finally, as a prac- 
tical activity rhetoric will utilize the precepts of ev ery day logic for the 
criticism of the inference that appears in discourse.° 


But in addition, the Ramist (for one) reformation was stressing 
a simplified logic which by incorporating the major parts of tradi- 
tional rhetoric served both to simplify rhetoric and to emphasize 
its prognostic logical basis and its dialectical (although open) palm. 
Bacon acknowledged the shift in emphasis when he reiterated that 
rhetoric applies reason to the imagination. Obviously, one of the 
ways to “save” Imagination was to insist that its activity formed 
part of what was to become increasingly the commended w ay of 

“judgment.” 

Then, too, Bacon has willingly sacrificed neat division in order 
to outline the dual proctorial duties of the Imagination. The seem- 
ing blurring of edges in defining Imagination was traditional and 
persisted through the century in the writings of Richard Carew, 
Burton, Hobbes, and Dryden, to name a few, It had the important 
advantage, however, of preserving the image of man from the 
butcherings of mechanistic faculty psychologists which finally 
occurred during the later eighteenth century. It was owing to this 
refusal to oversimplify (there is a major difference between over- 
simplification and purposely avoiding suspect distinctions) that 
Bacon, as this paper will show, was able to preserve poetry at all 
from—and for—his seventeenth-century disciples. 

But Imagination is assigned not only to both logic and ethic but 
also to poetry which properly derives from its activity. Bacon is 
aware of the apparent anomaly, for he reviews the triple duty of 


SOp. cit., p- 45. 
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the Imagination and decides not to redispose it under philosophy 
since it “hardly produces sciences” (De aug., V.i.500). It remains, 
then, as the begettor of poetry and also as the servant of both reason 
and the will in their own sciences. It has a great power in oratory 
and can lead the mind where it will, even against reason (De aug., 
V.1.499); rightly employed it serves as a free-lance artisan provid- 
ing images which lure to civil concord and individual morality, and 
raise the mind to behold ideal patterns. 

Further, the Imagination is an instrument of “illumination,” espe- 
cially through poetry. Purity of illumination was lost at the Fall 
together with perfect freedom of the will, but Bacon believed 
(conventionally ) in partial reillumination both through the sciences, 
which include rhetoric, and poetry (De aug., V.i.499-500). “In 
matters of faith and religion?’ the Imagination by means of poetry 
draws men by “similitudes, types, parables, visions, dreams.’ Reli- 
gion is based on faith in revelation and “a more perfect 1 interpret a- 
tion of the moral law” (De aug., 1X.1.632). Moral laws are “beyond 
the light of nature; yet they sometimes “flash upon the spirit of 
man by an inward instinct.’ 


And in this latter sense chiefly does the soul partake of some light to 
behold and discern the perfection of the moral law, a light however not 
altogether clear, but such as suffices rather to reprove the vice in some 
measure, than to give full information of the duty. 


In a similar flashing upon the inward eye, Bacon adds: 


. The divine grace uses the motions of the imagination as an instru- 
ment of illumination, just as it uses the motions of the will as an instru- 
ment of virtue. {| De aug., V.i.499. | 


It follows that religion uses poetry, although care must be taken 
that it does not contract the grandeur of the mysteries to the nar- 
rowness of the mind (De aug., 1X.1.633; [L.xiii.441). Most previous 
commentators have appeared to undervalue Bacon’s allowance to 
poetry on this score of illumination, where the soul “Shuns the 
sweet leaves and blossoms green” to express “The greater Heaven 
in an Heaven less?’ 

It follows, therefore, that the “duty and office” of rhetoric—‘“‘to 
apply and recommend the dictates of reason to imagination, in order 
to excite the appetite and will” (De aug., VL.ii.535)—is related 
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to that of poetry. The duty of poetry or “feigned history” is 
assigned | in three parts according to the three main kinds of poetry: 
epic-narrative, dramatic, and allegorical. Owing to the fact that 
the sensible world appears to be ill-proportioned and unsuited to 
the “dignity” of the human spirit, poetry in all these kinds satisfies 
the mind of man by depicting a more ample greatness and variety 
and a more perfect order than is to be found in nature (De aueg., 
I.xii.440). That an ideal moral order is meant here is apparent 
from the earlier version in the Advancement of Learning (1605), 
where instead of the phrase “a more perfect order” stands “a more 
exact goodness.” Bacon makes it clear that man because of the Fall 
cannot find in nature the order he desires, and that poetry repre- 
sents an ideal patte rn by which he is stimulated to strive for knowl- 
edge and virtue.’ The Imagination, further, when governed by 
reason, is especially persu: asive as a moral director since it already 
stands with one foot in the kingdom of ethics. And when Bacon 
does admonish men for reading a nonexistent order into nature 
the followers of Paracelsus, Galen, and the alchemists, for example 

he is not speaking of poetry but of the Idols which deter the dis- 
covery of sciences (De aug., V.iv.417; Nov. org., I.1xi.270). The 
function of the Imagination in poetry, then, is “truly noble” and 
seems “to satisfy the mind with the shadows of things when the 
substance cannot be obtained” (De aug., IL.xiil.440). 

Bacon commends poetry, that is, (a) for supplying the shadows 
at least, when the substance is not to be found; and (b) for satisfy- 
ing the mind with these shadows, not as a soporific but as a stimu- 
lant toward good works." Poetry provides an ethical interpretation 
of the world which shows truth and virtue and the aesthetics of 
order to be the fit end of animal risibile. History (fact) denies this 
pattern to the soul of man; and, Bacon adds, one can even argue in 
the reverse direction, that the presence of such pattern, such variety 
and noble order in poetry, is evidence of man’s inherent capacity 

“De aug., ILxiii.440;V.i.4g9. It is significant that the second reference to the Fall 
occurs in the opening paragraph of Bk. V, which outlines the four arts of logic, treats 
of Imagination, and leads on to a full review of rhetoric. The cross-patterning with 


the passage on poetry shows how closely the subjects were associated in Bacon’s 
mind. Also see infra, pp. 117 ff. 


"De aug., ILxiti.ggo; cf. Sidney, A pologie | Arber’s ed. of Olney’s version] (Lon- 
don, 1868), Pp. 31-33- 
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for and orientation toward such things.” Poetry “commonly exag- 
gerates things beyond probability” because ‘ ‘the sensible world is 
inferior in dignity to the rational soul” and the high moral and aes- 
thetic demands of the soul must be met.’ The idea of order appears 
throughout Bacon’s writings, e.g., in his contention that the “gov- 
ernment of the world” is harmonious, although appearing “harsh 
and untunable” to human ignorance (De aug., [L-xili.447). It is this 
harmony which poets must, like Orpheus, teach delightfully, And 
like Pan’s only wife Echo (in another of Bacon’s exegeses of myth), 
the poet must echo “most faithfully the voices of the world itself?” 

Bacon adds that Pan loves only two, either Echo, or Syringa if the 
“discourse” (reasoning) desired “be of the more exact and delicate 
kind... whether poetical or oratorical”; but Pan favors Echo. 

Having observed a degree of idealistic verisimilitude in poetry, 
Bacon went on to say that the poet is obliged to exaggerate in order 
to fulfill the traditional function of ‘ ‘delight?’ This concept was the 
seventeenth-century measure of aesthetics, but it was more than 
that. Of the same order as rhetoric’s pleasurable seduction of the 
Imagination from the passions to good actions, the poet achieves 
delightful persuasion by reciting “things unexpected and various 
and full of vicissitudes” (De aug., ILxiii. 440). The Scriptures also are 
applauded for comprehending “the vicissitudes of all ages” (De 
aug., 1X.1.634), a striking link in the intimate relation between 
poetry and religion which has already been touched on. The mind 
of man, we hear in another place where the hindrances to learning 
are being discussed, is “delighted in beholding the variety of things 
and vicissitudes of times” (Adv. of L., 1.44). 

Likewise, the theory of poetic justice serves the same ends of 
delight and ideal verisimilitude. In order to imitate an ideal pattern, 
actions must be displayed with both “sufficient grandeur” and 
impeccable morality. Poetic justice gives meaning to the moral 
order depicted or intimated by the poet. It is not in its comfortable 
reward in this life of virtue that its ratio lies, but in its symbolic 


‘De aug., loc. cit.; cf. Aristotle, Rhetorica, 1355 a 38, 1355 a 15. 


*De aug., IL.xiii.439-440. “Probability” is not used by Bacon in Aristotle’s sense of 
“probable and possible order of things” as opposed to historical plot (De Poetica, 
1451 a 38-1451 b 1 ff.; 1451 b 30). Aristotle uses the term in Bacon's sense as well, 
stressing factual fidelity alone (ibid., 1451 a 12, 28, 33; 1451 b 15; ete.). 
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representation of the possibilities of perfection. Bacon nowhere 
offer: any criticism of poetry as such for its lack of “realism; and 
simply says here that historical and poetical events differ in char- 
acter and outcome. He was too wise to claim that the historical and 
apparent must be the real, and too religious to believe that it could 
be so. 

The result of this ideal patterning of events in poetry, then, is to 
conduce not only to delight but also to “magnanimity and moral- 
ity” (De aug., IL.xiii. 440), the chief “cause” of poetry throughout 
the seventeenth century in England, although becoming more lim- 
ited in application as time passed. It is in this sense of moral improve- 
ment as well as the more obvious one, that poetry can be said to 
raise the mind, “accommodating the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind” (De aug., IL-xiii.440) instead of buckling it down to 
the “nature of things?’ Bacon’s point is not that poetry violates the 
order of nature (he merely says that it does not represent the “sensi- 
ble world”) but that it provides an ideal or universal picture of 
things which is of a kind with, but not the same as, the picture of 
perfect order in nature known by man before the Fall. Sidney had 
asked the central question of the controversy: if poetry were real- 
istic, “then how will you discerne what to followe but by your 
owne discretion, w hich you had without reading?””*” 

But when all this has been said, it will be argued that poetry is 
given only one short chapter and three or four other passing refer- 
ences in a lifetime of writings. The obvious answer, and one that 
has been notoriously ignored, is that Bacon was professedly dealing 
with deficient arts (De aug., Il, Introd., p. 421). Even though he 
saw the deficiency of dramatic art to be considerable, yet it com- 
prised moral defection, not technical lack, while apart from the 
study of ancient fables there was no deficiency in the study of 
poetry (De aug., IL.xit.442). Similarly, Bacon cuts short his expo- 
sition of poetry as an art of speech because it Is not deficient: “With 
this, therefore, we need not trouble ourselves” (De aug., V1.i.525). 

In the Descriptio Globi Intellectualis (1.677), however, Bacon 
sets down an estimate of poetry which, some might claim, is with 
difficulty explained except in terms of a wilful desire to diminish 
poetry. Poetry, it is claimed, is the “sport” of the mind because it 

LOO, cit., p. 36. 
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is not bound to things; and since all knowledge is the “exercise and 
work” of the mind, poetry is treated as no longer even a branch of 
knowledge. But in the first place, it is quite likely that Bacon would 
have agreed with the then familiar comment of Aquinas on Proverbs 
vill.30: “. .. because of the leisure that goes with contemplation the 
divine wisdom itself is always at play, playing throughout the whole 
world” Secondly, it is certain that he recognized, with Sidney, and 
thus was allowing for, the fact that poetry should be for the reader’s 

“owne use and learning,’ not for his “well knowing?’ Further, 
Bacon was giving here a highly cursory account of knowledge pref- 
atory to a work which otherwise deals solely with astronomy. 
Again, that he purposely set out to neglect poetry in order to aug- 
ment what he called “interpretative” learning has nowhere been 
denied. Lastly, to describe poetry as sport is to say nothing less than 
is true, even if it does not say enough. Even imperfect interpreta- 
tive sciences are called “sports of nature” and of little use “for get- 
ting insight into nature” (Nov. org., ILxxvil.334). Therefore the 
reference to poetry as sport does not dissociate it entirely from 
rational activity, any more than the use of the word “play” for 
mimic action, 

In another place we are told that the Imagination * ‘hardly pro- 
duces sciences” (De aug., V.1. 500). But Bacon time and again insists 
that his reformation of learning is not intended to upset the arts 
already established, but merely to improve them as well as to invent 
new ones (Nov. org., Preface, p. 257; Lxxxil.262); the imaginative 
arts of poetry and rhetoric are not to be contemned simply because 
the Imagination produces no sciences. Further, Bacon admits that 
the Imagination can “strengthen and establish” reason (De aug., 
VLiii.535), and that poetry can “raise itself above our reason . . . 
as an instrument of illumination” (De aug., V.1.499). Once raised, 
poetry has a power of communication equal to the “persuasions . . . 
wrought by eloquence” of rhetoric. 

Nor is there any reason to think that Bacon commonly expected 
of Imagination either a vicious inflammation of the passions or the 
setting of reason at naught. It is true that rhetoric irked him in its 
liability to error “by reason of the use of the opinion [‘untruth in 
nature’| in similitudes and ornaments of speech” (De aug., IL. 


liLoc. cit. 
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428). It irked in this respect George Herbert, seven years Univer- 
sity Orator. It was, in fact, a conventional Renaissance caution, an 
objection that found a perverted apotheosis at the end of the cen- 
tury in Locke’s vigorous and repeated dismissals of rhetoric almost 
altogether. But on the whole Bacon thought very highly of it, 


. a science certainly both excellent in itself, and excellently well 
laboured. ‘Truly valued indeed, eloquence is doubtless inferior to wis- 
dom.... Yet in profit and popular estimation w isdom yields to eloquence. 

; [De aug., V 1.11.5 34-535. | 


He took pains to order and commend the art at great length both 
in the Advancement of Learning (IL.110-111, 127-132) and the 
De Augmentis (V1), and sternly wrote that “It was a great injus- 
tice in Plato . . . to place rhetoric among arts voluptuary 

(De aug., V 1.i.5 35). 

Bacon’s apparent lack of interest in poetry must be admitted, but 
only provided one does not read into such a statement more than 
evidence of his far greater interest in the “logical” as opposed to the 

“ethical” sciences. Poetry was not deficient, the art of rhetoric, 
however, received more attention th: an any of the four logical arts 
with the exception of invention.'* The traditional caution, men- 
tioned above, when speaking of rhetoric was observed, as in the 
Parasceve (ii1.403), where he warns that “all that concerns orna- 
ments of speech, similitudes, treasury of eloquence, and such like 
emptinesses” are to be utterly dismissed.'* But this is written in view 
of an experimental history and does not cancel out Bacon’s high 
rating of rhetoric as an art to “convey the conceit of one man’s 
mind into the mind of another without loss or mistaking” (Valerius 
Terminus, xviii.203). 

The high opinion of works of the Imagination is indubitable if 
we consider Bacon’s use of the word “raise” in contexts that have 
already been referred to. It occurs in the Advancement of Learning 


'2Noted by Wallace, op. cit., p. 25 


The conventional warnings are numerous: Margaret Newcastle, The Descrip- 
tion of a New World (London, 1668), p. 56, William Chamberlayne, Pharonnida, 
Liitgo, 174-176 (but see Liti.g24, for a defense); Bishop Jewel, Oratio Contra Rhe- 
toricam, in J. Atkins, English Literary Criticism: The Renascence (London, 1947), 
pp. 71-74; Montaigne, Of the Vanity of Words, Lucius Cary, Discourse of Infalli- 
bility and The Reply (London, 1651), pp. 183, 224. 
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in a setting which admirably illustrates its weight. Bacon has been 
speaking of the Fall, w hich came to pass not through the “pure 
knowledge of nature and universality,’ but through “proud knowl- 
edge of good and evil?’ Man, he continues, cannot have a surfeit of 
the former, since God 


hath framed the mind of man as a mirror or glass capable of the image of 
the universal world, and joyful to receive the impression thereof, as the 
eye joyeth to receive light; and not only delighted in beholding the 

variety of things and v icissitude of times, but raised also to find out and 
discern the ordinances and decrees which throughout all those changes 
are infallibly observed. { Adv. of L., 1.44.] 


It is true that Bacon has his eye here as much on inductive experi- 
mental philosophy as on poetry. But despite their seemingly oppo- 
site workings, the one composing and dividing mental impressions 
“according to the pleasure of the mind” rather than “according to 
the nature of things as it exists in fact;’'* certainly the “ordinances 
and decrees” referred to include the “law of providence?’ the “more 
perfect order} and the something “divine” of which poetry par- 
takes (De aug., ILxiii.ggo). Milton’s intention for poetry was 
the same, expressed in the opening invocation of Paradise Lost 
(1.22-26): 
What in me ts dark 

Hlumin, what is low raise and support; 

That to the highth of this great Argument 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justifie the wayes of God to men. 


Central to Bacon’s view of the role of poetry in any New Atlantis 
is his awareness that the crux of the problem lies in the feigning of 
a greater uniformity in nature than really is. “Feigning” is Bacon’s 
word, and since it is by feigning “a more perfect order” that poetry 
raises the mind, the opening of the seventeenth-century onslaught 
on the idealistic mimesis of the poet may be said to begin here. 
Bacon contended that there was a great disharmony between the 
spirit of man and the spirit of nature, and that therefore man can- 
not in his imperfect state be regarded as the mirror of nature (De 
aug., V.iv.417). In addition, man’s mind “distorts and discolours the 


Descriptio, 1.677, De aug., 11.i.426. But both are tied to the primary material of 
knowledge, the impressions or images of “individuals?” 
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nature of things by mingling its own nature with it” (Nov. org., 
I.xli.264); and the unregenerate appetites as well as erroneous sys- 
tems of logic, etc., cloud and pollute the mind (De aug., V.1.499). 
Therefore it follows, first, that man is not likely ever to know the 
world’s order (not a new discovery, of course, but used more force- 
fully than ever before in favor of the mechanical sciences); and 
second, that since poetry mingles the desires of the mind with the 
shows of things, the poet cannot be trusted as a mirror. Similarly, 
man “knows” only so much as he observes in fact or thought of 
nature (Nov. org., L.i.259); but poetry turns from nature: therefore 
poetry provides no knowledge. 

Bacon is not denying a universal order, however, but merely 
stating that man is unable to envisage and comprehend order in 
observable nature owing to a multitude of “unique” and “dissimi- 
lar” particulars. This seems to be more of a criticism of science than 
of poetry. In fact, in regarding poetry as more of “a pleasure or 
play of wit” than a science, Bacon had obviated the direct applica- 
tion of such criticism to it, much as nearer to our own time the 
doctrine of “art for art’s sake” has been used to justify the social 
irresponsibility of art. For although the poet bends nature to the 
mind, his action is obviously not, even from the point of view of 
the most extreme Baconian, as pernicious as the natural philoso- 
pher’s if the latter should do the same thing. This is so for three 
reasons: (a) no one looks to poetry for an exact mirroring of the 
specifics of the world of nature; (b) poetry 1s justified by its poetic 
‘justice, since it conduces to morality and human dignity; and 
(c) poetry is referred to the Imagination, which men know to be 
free to make unlawful matches and divorces of things (De aug., 
IT.xiii.439). 

If taken as a picture of observable nature, however, poetry can 
be pernicious, like the false imaginings of the inhabitants of Plato’s 
cave which retarded the progress of true philosophy (De aug., 
V.iv. 517; “Plan of the Work? p. 250; Nov. org., Lxlv.265). This 
view is in fact part of Bacon’s cherished doctrine of the necessity 
of induction and experiment in all science, without which the 
uneven mirror of the mind would eventually so misrepresent the 
nature of things that finally, one must assume, even the doctrinal 
and exemplary virtues of poetry would be of little avail to men. 
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But once remove fallacious judgment according to “natural human 
reason” and 
there may spring helps to man, and a line and race of inventions that 


may in some degree subdue and overcome the necessities and miseries 
of humanity. {‘Plan of the Work?’ p. 251] 


The prosaic-minded Bacon was personally little interested in 


Annihilating all that’s made 

‘loa green Thought in a green Shade."® 
And for the single reason that poetry was not a science, was not 
bound to the nature of things, Bacon, although fully appreciating 
its value, was prepared to leave it pretty much alone even though 
its face might be turned heavenward. 

Thus, if not in a flash—because the structure had begun to sway 
ominously some time before—yet “at a trumpet crash” Bacon, shak- 
ing the pillars of animistic faiths until they crumbled, brought down 
finally, although many averted their eyes, the Medieval-Renaissance 
multi-analogical conception of the micro-macrocosm, and with it 
the view of poetry as its handmaid. If man is incapable of the true 

“image of the universal world? then he can no longer be regarded 
as a microcosm any more than nature can be proved a macrocosm, 
and the poet cannot mirror this fractured world; it is not his func- 
tion to deal with irreconcilables. Bacon’s answer was definite and 
final: he cannot. Therefore discard the pretense that the poet is a 
mirror of nature, cry aloud that he is not and never can be the 
world’s philosopher (in the Baconian sense), and define his task 
anew in terms of fashioning for the delectation and profit of man 
“a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and a more abso- 
lute variety, than can be found in the nature of things” (Adv. of 
L., 11.88). The poet can no longer pretend to mirror the scientists’ 
world-as-it-is; accept the dualism and save poetry as a mirror of 
reality-as-moral/aesthetic pattern. Alas that the misinterpretation of 
doctrine should have resulted in the parochialisms of Davenant’s 
epics of manners. 

Il 

Bacon’s high regard for poetry can be seen most clearly in his 

evaluation of dramatic and parabolical poetry, particularly the 


19Marvell, The Garden, 47-48. The whole stanza represents Bacon's view of poetry. 
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latter. Nothing new is added concerning dramatic poetry. Its func- 
tion is that of “educating men’s minds to virtue,’ its advantage over 
the epic lying in the greater susceptibility of men’s minds to per- 
suasion when they are gathered together (De aug., IL.xii1.440). 
There is nothing here not to be found in Jonson and hosts of other 
Renaissance critics and theorists, although a great deal more could 
be found in most. The fact that Bacon finds nothing to say of Shake- 
speare let alone Marlowe, Jonson, Fletcher, and the rest would 
appear surprising only if such were not the common reception of 
the drama of his day. “And though in modern states play-acting 1s 
esteemed but as a toy,” was the accepted opinion of most liberally 
educated men. 

Bacon’s remarks on the “Idols of the Theatre” reveal another 
aspect of his views on drama. In the glancing quibble of “play-books 
of philosophical systems; he intends to characterize the element 
common to both drama and the Idol: the raising of an opinion of 
the world other than it is. This becomes quite clear as he continues: 


. in the plays of this philosophical theatre you may observe the same 
thing which is found in the theatre of the poets, that stories invented for 
the stage are more compact and elegant, and more as one would wish 
them to be, than true stories out of history. | Nov. org., L.Ixi.Ixii.270. | 


The dramatist is allied with the poet and against the deductive 
philosopher who is not permitted, as the former are, to create “a 
more perfect order?’ * ‘Superstitious” philosophy is called “fanciful 
and tumid and half poetical” (Nov. org., L.lxv.272). It is clear that 
Bacon does not confuse the two; while he confesses that one may 
observe “the same thing” in both drama and philosophical system, 
yet their methods of arriving at the greater unity and elegance are 
opposite (roughly, the one commission, the other omission) and 
only the latter is culpable. 

Parabolical poetry is rated highest of the Kinds by Bacon, not 
unusual for a time which held that Tasso, Ariosto, and Spenser had 
achieved the heights of poetry with their historia cum typo, quae 


‘Loc. cit. He dismisses masques as “toys” (Of Masques and Triumphs, p. 782). 
Also see De aug., VLiv.s60; ILxiii.g4o; and Fllis’s n. 1, ip. 440. Cf. Henry Peacham, 
The Compleat Gentleman (1634; first publ. 1622), ch. VI; Donne, “To Sr Henry 
Wotton? The Poems of Jobn Donne, ed. H. J.C. Grierson (London, 1933), pp. 166, 
19-22; also “I legy XV? 59-62; “I legy XVI 35-36. 
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intellectualis deducit ad sensum, and which had not yet descended 
to the seventeenth-century evaluation of the epic as merely a nar- 
ration of manners. Parabolical poetry serves as a means of commu- 
nication between pe inity and humanity, and for both “illustration” 
and “infoldment” or “retirement” The theory of infoldment is set 
out most fully in rit Reynolds's Mythomystes, but was a popu- 
lar enough item of Renaissance poetic and particularly frequent in 
prefaces to editions of the mystical poets. Parabolical poetry is most 
characteristic, Bacon continues, of the poetic genre, i.e., story tell- 
ing, which is more perspicuous than argument and more apt than 
historical example.’’ Perhaps more exactly in fable or myth than in 
any other Kind of poetry are the mere “shows of things” accom- 
modated to the aspiring mind of man, so that from his cave he might 
behold at least the shadows of the divine pattern of the world. 
The infolding species of parabolical poetry provides for the rarer 
instances when the dignity of things is not inferior to the dignity 
of the rational soul, and truths are couched in concealing fables and 
parables (De aug., I.xiti.g41). It is related to the method of dis- 
positio labeled by Bacon “Acroamatic or enigmatical,’ designed for 
the communication of esoteric knowledge to the élite only; he 
warns against its misuse in the false ascription of value to preten- 
tious information (De aug., VL.11.53 . Fables represent a rich store 
of wisdom which Bacon wished to have explored for the advance- 
ment of learning, and he personally thought enough of this branch 
of knowledge to examine at length thirty-one ancient myths in the 
De Sapientia Veterum (1609). That Bacon should have rightly seen 
these myths to be supreme manifestations of poetry—the inspired 
“picturing foorth” of the envisaged harmony of the universe— 
speaks eloquently for his conception of poetry. For in so far as the 
poet reveals a universal pattern of things, it can be said that he is 
dealing with the secret and hidden, or what Bacon called the in- 
folded, and in the representation of which he found the most impor- 
tant function of poetry. It was right, then, that poetry should be 
feigned history in which the secret of things was incorporated for 
De aug., IL.xiii.441. Whether it be verse or prose does not matter here, since verse 
is treated under arts of speech and “has nothing to do with the matter” of a poem 
(ibid., IL.xiii.439; cf. Sidney, Apologie, p. 28). [his does not mean that satire, cles, 


epigram, and ode are relegated to rhetoric—as D. L, Clark, for example, contenc 
(op. cit., p. 86). 
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the erecting of man. So important, in fact, is Bacon’s recognition of 
the myth-heart of poetry that a closer examination of his conception 
of parabolical poetry is in order. 

In the early Advancement of Learning Bacon seems reluctant to 
commit himself concerning the validity of historical interpretations 
of classical fables. All he will say there is that parabolical poetry, 
whether for illustration or retirement of matter, employs fables, and 
that in the latter case it is sometimes used to obscure mysteries of 

“religion, policy, or philosophy.’ In 1605, that is, Bacon only relaxed 
caution to say that certain fables can be interpreted w ith ‘ ‘great 
felicity” although doubtless “in many the like encounters” the fable 
was first, the exposition devised afterwards (Adv. of L., I1.88-89). 
It is added later in the same work that fables had been employed in 
ancient times to convey moral observations (p. 153). 

In the De Sapientia Bacon 1s obviously concerned to show that 
many of the ancient fables were expressly written to body forth 
for instruction matter previously conceived in the form of prosaic 
statement. So that in the Preface (p. 822) he now maintains “that 
beneath no small number of the fables of the ancient poets there lay 
from the very beginning a mystery and an allegory.’ But he goes 
further: 


. in some of these fables... 1 find a conformity and connection with 
the thing signified, so close and so evident, that one cannot help believ- 
ing such a signification to have been designed and meditated f 
first, and purposely shadowed out. 


rom the 


(It is apparent here that Bacon has in mind the persisting and fairly 
rigorous parallel correspondence of allegory, and not—let us say- 
the twentieth-century notion of symbol, to be likened in its far less 
rigid application to the field of gravity, heat and light about a nova 
or pulsating star.) 

The very extravagance of fables, Bacon continues, coaxes belief 
in an inner meaning, which in most cases can be assigned to a pre- 
Homeric oral age. Those who “in no case” accept the allegorical 
meaning are now forthrightly called of “the dull and leaden order?’ 
Yet even relinquish the infolding aspect and one must confess that 
fables are of “prime use to the sciences, and sometimes indispens- 
able” in teaching new and abstruse matters (loc. cit.). This is an- 
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other major concession to poetry, as well in principle as for the 
Kind, since once grant that parabolical poetry serves science and 
the general remarks on poetry as feigned history take on a new 
significance. The acknowledged desertion of the nature of things 
nevertheless serves to assist in conveying truths concerning that 

nature, and poetry is at least partially vindicated from “philosophi- 
cal” inconsequence. 

A similar point is made in the Advancement of Learning (1.64). 
Nature, the second of God’s books and including all his other works 
except the Scriptures, and therefore including all but scriptural 
poetry, illuminates the understandings of men by drawing them into 

“meditation of the omnipotency of God” This study of nature is 
likened to the fable of Orpheus. Here the liability of man to domi- 

nation by appetite is offset by reason so long as he engages in such 
meditation, and “gives the ear to precepts, to laws, to religion, 
sweetly touched with eloquence and persuasion of books, of 
sermons, of harangues. . . ” 

Part of the preface to the De Sapientia and three of the fables are 
included in the De Augmentis (ILxiii. 441-452), where Bacon once 
again affirms his belief that “a mystery is involved in no small num- 


ber of them” The reply seems to be fully given to Henry Reynolds, 
who in Mythomystes accused Bacon of ‘ ‘willing contradictions” in 
this matter, and of closing up “that discourse of his of Poetry with 


” 


It is not good to stay too long in the Theater” out of sheer dislike 
of parabolical poetry." 

Bacon faces toward the past rather than toward the future, 
then, in his view of allegory, as did the majority of Renaissance 
authors. The definition of Demetrius, representative classical rheto- 
rician, prevailed roughly to Bacon’s time: that allegory was an 
example of sublime language veiled both in order to excite awe and 
horror and because “what ts clear and evident is apt to excite con- 
tempt. . . 2"'* Sidney, in denying that the poet lied, commented that 
he writes ; “allegorically” and “figuratively?” Aesop's allegories teach 
virtue illustratively and in such a case the poet is a popular philoso- 
pher and does not, like the philosopher proper, “teach obscurely” 


'*In Spingarn, op. cit., I, 177. 


19On Style, tr. 1. A. Moxon (London, 1941), p. 102. 
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For the poetry of infoldment, Sidney like Bacon maintained that 
“it pleased the heavenly Deitie, by Hesiod and Homer r, under the 
vayle of fables, to give us all know ledge; many of which fables 

were written “darkely:’*” 

From Bacon’s time on a progressive deterioration of the view of 
poetry as allegory took place, so that (for example) Davenant could 
reject Spenser’s The Faerie Queene for “resembling (methinks) a 
continuance of extraordinary Dreams,** less natural and therefore 
less apt for moral instruction than “matter of a more useful kind?’ 
Such dismissals meant the death warrant of allegory and the initia- 
tion of the non-superstitious, rational, ordered universe of both 
nature and manners which did not require poetry drawn from 
divided and distinguished worlds to mirror it. The sense of history 
was now more acute, and the proprieties of space and time more 
closely observed, unlike, for example, the world of The Faerie 
Queene of which Coleridge noted “the marvellous independence 
and true imaginative absence” of space and time.** 

The new realism was accompanied by an attenuated and exter- 
nally applied didactic intent at the price of an implicit morality. 
The prefatory poems to Gondibert of both Waller and Cow ley 
commend Davenant’s depiction of “men and manners” above the 
romantic fantasies of earlier poetry; their attitude to “monsters” 
was no longer, like Bacon’s, one of interpretation but of dismissal. 
Cowley elsewhere wrote of fables that “They are all but the Cold- 
meats of the Antients, new-heated? “confused antiquated Dreams.’*’ 
The mystery unacknowledged, there was little incentive to alle- 
gorize. The shows of things were to be no more submitted to the 
inclusive desires of the mind than was embracing reason submitted 
to things in totality. A careful selection of things was subjected 


now to an arrogant, circumscribed reason despite Bacon’s warning. 
The casting out of “superstition” in misinterpretation of his injunc- 
tions represented at its worst the violent extremism of an atomistic 
physical order replacing a complex moral one. Fulke Greville had 


A pologie, pp. §2, 35, 72- 
:\“Preface to Gondibert? The Works of Sir William D’avenant, Kt (1673), p. 3. 
*Cit. D. G. James, The Dream of Learning (Oxford, 1951), pp. 105-106. 


“Preface to Poems” (1659), in Spingarn, op. cit., II, 88, go. 
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- 


prophesied it—and ironically, in terms that the reformers themselves 
used of earlier poetry: 


Nature we mene to Art, which wapan Sounatees 


The latter part of the century betrayed Bacon’s view of poetry 
by the rejection of its myth-heart: 


Stripping the truth bare was what that age and generation felt itself to 
be mainly engaged upon, stripping it bare of mythology and all the 
accretions of paganism and popery. 


Professor Willey adds truly that the reason for this was a concep- 
tion of nature not as “original and primitive” but as corresponding 
to the tastes of the “most civil?’® As Bacon saw, poetry is the prod- 
uct of the Imagin: ition imitating history ‘ ‘at pleasure” (De aug., 
I[.xii1.439)—that 1s, without being tied to individuals “circumscribed 
by place and time” (De aug., IL.i.426) and depicting without 
restriction a pattern of the world suitable to the dignity of man’s 
mind. The Imagination is then free to form its complexes of images 
without direct responsibility to a reason dedicated to an external 


end—an anti-poetic end because not the image complex itself. Thus 
poetry, although a “dream of learning” (De aug., I1L.1.453), has 
“some participation of divineness” (Adv. of L., 1188). 


24Of Humane Learning, stanza 27. Greville added that Nature can put all the arts 
to school, and “prove the science monger but a foole? 


25Basil Willey, “The Turn of the Century? Seventeenth Century Studies Presented 
to Sir H. J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1938), pp. 379-380. See D. G. James's recognition of 
the importance of Bacon's elevation of myth in this connection, op. cit., p. 31, M. 1. 














Milton’s Four-in-One Hell 
By Joseen E. Duncan 


wo recent critics of Milton, F. R. Leavis and A. J. A. Waldock, 
have complained (perhaps a little sadistically) that Satan and 
his devils do not suffer enough in the hell of Paradise Lost. Noting 
the visual discrepancies pointed out by TI. S. Eliot and Waldock’s 
“radical criticism of Paradise Lost” Leavis has stressed “Milton’s 
failure to give us a consistently realized Hell at all!’ Waldock, charg- 
ing that “the inconsistency plainly touches essence, and touches it 
most seriously,’ had written that “Milton was trying his best to 
accomplish two incompatible things at the same time” in presenting 
a hell that “is a place of perpetual and increasing punishment in 
theory” and also in practice an assembly ground and the scene of 
“organized field sports:’' These critics are of course quite correct 
in discovering that Milton has presented more than a single fire- 
and-brimstone conception of hell. Hlowever, these conceptions are 
not incompatible, but are so closely related that hell becomes a 
potent symbol in which the sin, the sinner, the cause of sin, and the 
punishment of sin merge significantly—and the moratorium on the 
tortures in hell-fire contributes to the significance. 

Milton’s four hells may be regarded as (1) the external hell that 
is a place of punishment, (2) the external hell that is the seat of sin 
and a base of operations for the propagation of evil, (3) the hell- 
on-earth, and (4) the psychological hell. All involve punishment of 
sin. Milton’s chapters on the punishment of sin in The Christian 
Doctrine illuminate these conceptions, for the effects of sin on 
fallen angels and on fallen humans are very similar. Eternal torment 
is only a part of the final stage of punishment. Earlier stages include 

“all those evils which lead to death, and which it is agreed came 
into the world immediately upon the fall of man? and a psycho- 
logical or “spiritual death” which brings a loss of right reason and 
the liberty to do good and “that slavish subjection to sin” in which 
“sin is its own punishment.’ (C.D., I, 12 and 13.) 


iF. R. Leavis, The Common Pursuit (New York, 1952), p. 20, and A. J. A. Wal 
dock, Paradise Lost and Its Critics (Cambridge, 1947), p. 94. 
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Although the fallen angels certainly do suffer in this external hell 
of punishment specially designed for them, there are good theo- 
logical and aesthetic reasons why they should not remain chained 
to the fiery lake. Following both Revelations and popular seven- 
teenth-century belief, Milton held that the sentencing of the evil 
angels to ev erlasting torment would come only after the millen- 
nium, although before the general judging of man. (C.D., I, 33.) 
The punishment of the devils then, before the fall of man, is a 
token of the eternal torment in store for evil angels and evil men 
after the end of the world. The devils, released from the fiery lake, 
will further damn themselves and will also bring many wicked men 
to eternal punishment. In describing hell Milton foresaw a time 
apparently thousands of years in the future when “all the damn’d” 
would “starve in ice” and then be “hurried back to fire?” From the 
moment that the fallen angels swarm from the lake like a “pitchy 
cloud of Locusts” or the barbarian hordes, the triple view that per- 
vades Paradise Lost 1s clear. Sin has been punished and Adam and 
Eve are still innocent; however, this marshaling of forces in a place 
of torment presages not only the coming victories of evil, the hell- 
on-earth, but also the ultimate defeat of evil and the return of Satan 
and his followers to the lake of fire. 

Although the worst is yet to come, it is nevertheless difficult to 
understand Waldock’s assertion that “as the conclave proceeds Hell, 
for all the effective pressure it exerts on our consciousness, has as 
good as vanished?* The terrors of hell are presented sufficiently 
memorably before the council that it is not easy to dismiss them. 
Moreover, the council itself and most of the other action stem from 
attempts to escape the torments of hell. A desire to assuage the pain 
prompts the suggestions of remaining intellectually superior to hell, 
of improving it, and of escaping from it. All of the chief speakers 
refer to their suffering, and indeed their attitudes toward their suf- 
fering reveal much about their character, Satan proudly claims the 

“greatest share/ Of endless pain” and uses this claim in justifying 
his leadership. Moloch considers a suicide attack better than “unex- 
tinguishable fire” and the enigmatic “torturing hour?’ Belial, how- 
ever, would not lose “though full of pain, this intellectual being” 


‘Waldock, p. 93. 
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Mammon looks forward confidently to a time when their torments 
will become their elements. Beelzebub advocates escape to some 
zone where “the scar of these corrosive Fires” may be healed by 
heavenly light. It would, then, seem difficult to forget this external 
hell of punishment which determines the policies and reveals the 
character of the councilors—particularly when the results of the 
council in hell will bring many to punishment in hell. 

The formidable epic roll call of the fallen angels soon to become 
pagan deities is the structural bridge from the hell of the burning 
lake to the operations base and the hell-on-earth. It telescopes these 
conceptions and dramatizes their interrelationships. In one imagi- 
native arc, the hordes rise from the lake of fire “at thir great Emper- 
ors call” and sweep “from the Pit of Hell... to seek their prey on 
earth?’ With the picture given here of their numbers and strength 
one can best grasp both the spectacle and the significance of the 
infernal council and the spread of idolatry, error, and disunity to 
the ends of the earth. 

Milton’s second hell, the base of operations with its convention 
hall and parade ground, is the hell of punishment with the addition 
of the civilization of the fallen angels, a civilization which will be 
the pattern of much of the hell-on-earth. This second hell is of 
course as inseparable from the hell of fire and brimstone as sin is 
from punishment. Dominated by materialistic values and populated 
by fallen angels, it is the seat and source of sin. Despite its magnilo- 
quence and flagw aving, its g randiosity and natural resources, the 
civilization of hell is sterile and insubstantial in its isolationism; and 
despite the drills and concerts and the introduction of artificial 
illumination to replace the divine Light, hell lacks real order, har- 
mony, and radiance because it has rejected God as creator and 
natural head of the universal hier archy. 

While it may be somewhat funny to consider hell as like the 

earth, it is less amusing to find that the earth is like hell—and this is 
the more important point. The civilization of hell is significant 
chiefly in its prefiguring of the hell-on-earth, the fallen world which 
is its own punishment. Milton’s portrayal of the materialistic, dis- 
ordered civilization that the fallen angels will transmit to men 1s 
appropriately introduced by the long catalogue of the pagan deities 
who, crossing the trans-C thaos bridge soon to be constructed by Sin 
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and Death, will carry hell’s civilization to earth. Their appearance 
in Book I is proleptic, portending the spread of idolatry and other 
evils. The coming dangerous uxoriousness of Adam, paganism, the 
mixing of truth and error, and the eventual punishment of these sins 
are suggested in the two allusions in this catalogue to the “uxorious 
king” Solomon, who, beguiled by his wives, built temples to Moloch 
and Ashtaroth “right against the Temple of God” on the Mount 
of Olives. The place was later “black Gehenna call’d, the Type of 
Hell” because of the pollution. Among the followers of Belial Mil- 
ton foresaw both the atheist priest and apparently the dissolute 
favorites of the Stuart courts, “flown with insolence and wine?’ 
Although this roll call is only of the leaders, it traces the historical 
growth of paganism throughout the world. 

Sin and Death, the prison guards of the external hell, are similarly 
the forces that confine man to his earthly hell. These personifica- 
tions, controversial but unforgettable, are the poetic equivalents of 
the abstract theological discussion of sin and death—the punishment 
of sin—in The Christian Doctrine. They provide one of the best 
instances of Milton’s transmutation of abstract doctrinal theory into 
living poetic truth in the development of his conception of hell. 
Through the union of sin and the various kinds of death, particu- 
larly spiritual death, evil is compounded in the worid. Similarly the 
vast, dreary reaches of the external hell, Milton’s wasteland, reflect 
the death-in-life that followed the fall. There are “Fens, Bogs, Dens, 
and shades of death,/ A Universe of death ... Where all life dies, 
death lives, . 

The keynote of the hell-on-earth is disunity, accompanied by a 
frenzied materialism. This is a consequence of the rejection by 
fallen angels and fallen men of the all-comprehending, ordered hier- 
archy with God at the top. In heaven the faithful accept God’s will 
with love, carry it out with joy, and praise his wisdom with celestial 
harmonies, This is true reason and true liberty. In heaven there 
would be no need for a council or for the organization of philo- 
sophical debating societies and similar “activities” groups. In hell 
and on earth some of the divine hierarchy has been retained; how- 
ever, without a dependence on divine truth and an allegiance to 
divine leadership, the hierarchy has lost its life and meaning. Post- 
lapsarian societies are torn by disunity because there is no ready 
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obedience to, or even agreement about, the rightful leaders, the 
wisest and most virtuous. 

The infernal council epitomizes the disunity and blindness of the 
fallen. It is, first, a council of war, but there is also internal dissen- 
sion. Different philosophies and political positions clash, but all are 
based upon error. The worst proposal is accepted as the best. The 
day is won not by right reason, but by rhetoric and behind-the- 
scenes manipulation, When the devils at last agree, their union rests 
upon conspiracy and warfare. However, their debate, which ends 
in “firm concord?’ adumbrates the worse dissensions among men 


who a : ; 
h live in hatred, enmity, and strife 


Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 
Wasting the Earth, each other to destroy: (II, sooff.) 


After the council the fallen angels 


Disband, and wand’ring, each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
Leads him perplext, «+ (I, 52 3ff.) 


Having already separated themselves from God and the faithful 
angels, the devils now separate into smaller groups to seek truth or 
solace in activities that will become dear to men. But these lead to 
further disunity. The explorers set out in different directions, the 
athletes compete with each other in different sports, and the phi- 
losophers, “in wand’ring mazes lost,’ dispute among themselves 
about divine foreknowledge, Stoic apathy, glory and shame. Even 
the poets’ song is vainglorious and “partial?” 

The infernal activities also prefigure men’s interest in material 
wealth, “conspicuous consumption, and ungodly knowledge, the 
interest of those who have given their allegiance to things below 
them rather than above them. The fallen angels, like the men to 
follow them, were spurred on by the cry of “War/ Open or under- 
stood?’ Led on by Mammon, men have 


Ransack’d the Centre, and with impious hands 
Rifl’d the bowels of thir mother Earth 
For Treasures better hid. (1, 686ff.) 


Whether the “impious hands” grasp for “ribs of Gold?’ apples, or 
uranium, the principle is the same. 
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Milton’s psychological hell is presented in the experience of 
Satan and of Adam and Eve after the fall. Satan understands it well: 


Which way I fly i is Hell: myself am Hell; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threat’ning to devour me opens wide, 

‘To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heav’n. (IV, 75ff.) 


This hell is also presented in The Christian Doctrine, which explains 
that “sin is its own punishment, and produces, in its natural conse- 
quences, the death of the spiritual life? the loss of right reason and 
true liberty and the death of the will. God influences the will of 
the confirmed sinner “in such a manner, that out of its own wicked- 
ness it either operates good for others, or punishment for itself, 
though unknowingly?’ (C.D., I, 7, 12.) 

Bur it has not been noted how effectively this psychological hell 
of all sinners is symbolized by the external, devil-populated hell of 
Books I and IL. This sy mbolism is appropriate because the spiritual 
death that characterizes the reprobate in this life and the next is 
inseparable from the hell of punishment and the hell-on-earth. The 
layout of hell is as significant on the psychological level as it is on 
the dramatic, Sin and Death, the guardians of the external hell and 


the hell-on-earth, also confine the fallen to their psychological hell. 
The sinner is bound within his hell of indwelling guiltiness, shame, 
spiritual death, and the dread of eternal damnation. The only portal 
of escape is regeneration through Christ. Sin explains to Satan that 
through her incestuous union with Death, her son, she has given 
birth to 


These yelling Monsters that with ceasless cry 
Surround me, as thou saw’st, hourly conceiv’d 
And hourly born, with sorrow infinite 

‘To me, for when they list into the womb 

That bred them they return, and howl and gnaw 
My Bowels, thir repast; then bursting forth: 
Afresh with conscious terrors vex me round 
That rest or intermission none I find. (II, 795ff.) 


Similarly in man sin has given birth to the grief and terrors of a 
death-in-life that has brought forth more sin and more death, Sin 
is its own punishment and brings self-destruction to the sinner, The 
comparison of Sin with Scylla indicates that sin is a corrosive poison 
that makes the punished and the punishment one. In Ovid's account 
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Scylla, whose loins have been changed to monsters by a poison, 
flees their many mouths only to learn that she carries them along 
with her very much as Satan carries his psychological hell along 
with him.’ 

Not only the guardians, but the region, the soil and the clime 
hailed by Satan reflect a psychological hell more profound and 
more inescapable than the external one. The very darkness of hell 
suggests the loss of the favor and protection of God. This loss is 
experienced | in the psychological hell just as the loss of the beatific 
vision is felt in the external hell of punishment. Milton was also 

careful to bring out the significance of the rivers that bound or flow 
through hell. There are the “Abhorred Styx the flood of deadly 
hate,’ “Sad Acheron of Sorrow; “Cocytus, named of lamentation 
loud? and the “fierce Phlegeton” of rage. Since the burning lake 
receives these rivers’ “baleful streams,’ its torments are psychologi- 
cal as well as physical. Furthermore, the expanses of hell, with its 
“many a dark and dreary Vale; “many a Region dolorous, 
many a Frozen, many a Fi iery Alp” traversed by the fallen angels, 
suggest the restless but monotonous compulsion of the sinner, the 
death-in-life psychology of Milton’s wasteland and ice age. Much 
of hell is like the Serbonian Bog “where Armies whole have sunk”; 
for, as Satan learns, in “the lowest deep” there is “a lower deep/ 
Stull threat’ning to devour? 

The promise of release from this psychological hell is paradox- 
ically one of its greatest torments. Oblivion seems so close, and 1s 
yet so unobtainable. From the classical conceptions of ‘Tantalus 
and the river Lethe Milton has forged a powerful Protestant sym- 
bolism of crime and punishment. In the underworld of the Aeneid 
the waters of Lethe are used to condition souls reassigned to the 
earth. However, in Milton’s hell, Furies, sometimes associated with 
pangs of conscience, hurry the damned from fire to ice and, “thir 
sorrow to augment,’ ferry them back and forth over “Lethe the 
River of Oblivion?’ These 

wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 


In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe, 
All in one moment, and so near the brink. (II, 606ff.) 


“Ovid, Metamorphoses, XIV, 51-74. 
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But even should they escape the Furies the water would flee from 
their lips “‘as once it fled/ The lip of Tantalus? Although in Homer’s 
hell ‘Iantalus serves among other things as an object-lesson in over- 
eating, in Milton’s hell he suggests the plight of all of the sinning. 
One can never forget the inner hell, no matter how temptingly easy 
such spiritual amnesia appears. 

Both the hell of punishment and the feverish activity of the mili- 
tary base contribute to the effectiveness and poignancy of the psy- 
chological hell. The burning lake seethes with the fires of hatred 
and rage as well as with brimstone. The physical and psychological 
torments are coupled and remain inseparable. Satan’s maiden speech 
in hell is delivered when he is both in pain and “rackt with deep 
despair; and later with vain wisdom the devils “charm/ Pain for a 
while or anguish.’ Although there is a show of hope in hell, there 
is actually despair. Moloch’s proposed suicide attack is based on 
despair and Beelzebub and Satan really know that God is invincible 
and that they retain their “strength entire/ Strongly to suffer: 

The various activities of the devils in hell, far from derogating 
from its effectiveness as hell, dramatize their desperate desire to 
escape themselves and the impossibility of doing so. Each seeks 
“truce to his restless thoughts, but the oblivion of action or con- 
templation tantalizingly eludes them. Again there is an ironic twist 
in Milton’s adaptation of his classical sources. In Virgil’s under- 
world carefree groups of the blessed engage in various athletic or 
aesthetic activities in a grassy, happy land that has a sun and stars 
of its own. But Milton’s fallen angels are furiously and futilely 
trying to lose their cares in a dismal, unhappy land that has no light 
of its own. Some even ride the whirlwind and “rend up both Rocks 
and Hills? These antics are compared to feats of Hercules when 
he “felt th’ envenomed robe, and tore/ Through pain up by the 
roots Thessalian Pines: The comparison is revealing and significant. 
The more Hercules exerted himself, the more closely the poisoned 
robe clung to his body, and when he sought to force it off he suc- 
ceeded only in tearing away his own flesh. Perhaps Milton also 
recalled that Sophocles in his Trachiniae had described the robe as 
“fathered by Death, born of a serpent’s hiss” and “woven of the 
Furies?‘ In any case, the implication of the comparison of the fallen 


*The Dramas of Sophocles, tr. Sir George Young, Everyman’s Library (New York, 
[1913]), pp. 198, 204. 
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angels with Hercules, like the comparison of Sin with Scylla, is 
that sin is a gnawing poison that brings grief and self-destruction. 
Sin and punishment are one flesh and one mind, and wild attempts 
to escape anguish may bring only increased anguish. As Leavis and 
Waldock say, the devils have not spent all their energy or reached 
the end of their road; but their despairing actions only drive them 
to “a lower deep” of hell. 

Although the hell of Books I and II of Paradise Lost is con- 
structed of at least four different conceptions, it is an integrated 
whole and a thoroughly unified if richly complex symbol. Not only 
do the scenes in hell plunge us into the midst of the epic action, but 
the devil’s-eye view of history and the universe that they afford 
plunges us also into the midst of the most important problems of 
the poem. Milton’s hell keeps before us the triple view character- 
istic of Paradise Lost. It is somewhat like seeing three acts of the 
same drama at the same time. Act I would be the defeat of the 
fallen angels and the threatened innocence of Eden; Act Il, the 
triumph of the fallen angels on earth; and Act III, the triumph of 
the good through redemption and the punishment of sin in the 
fallen angels and fallen men. Much of the profound richness and 
telling irony of Paradise Lost depends on our seeing these three suc- 
cessive acts as telescoped into one as “under the aspect of eternity?’ 
The over-all structure as well as many individual figures and allu- 
sions contributes to this triple view. Although hell must be comple- 
mented by heaven, this complex symbol of hell, fusing eschatology 
and psychology, introduces and, more effectively than any other 
device, dramatizes this triple vision. 

In a work in which human history is viewed under eternity and 
compressed into a symbol, it 1s highly appropriate thar the place of 
punishment for sin should be also the seat of sin and the scene of a 
plot that will bring both the conspirators and their victims to eternal 
torment in this place of punishment. The external hell of punish- 
ment suggests the punishment to come to all the condemned, both 
angels and men. In the beginning is the end and in the end is the 
beginning. But Milton’s hell shows not only the origin and the pun- 
ishment of sin, but also the hell-on-earth, the nature and ways of 
the human sin that has stemmed from the base of operations and 
leads to the hell of punishment. Inseparable from these three con- 
ceptions of hell is that of the psychological hell, the conception in 
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which Milton was probably the most interested. The external hell 
symbolizes the internal hell in which are inevitably confined both 
the devils of hell and the men who imitate them in the hell-on- 
earth, Thus in Milton’s four-in-one hell, made possible by the 
release of the devils from the worst tortures of fire and brimstone, 
the various conceptions of hell are so interdependent and so mean- 
ingfully fused that they are essentially one. 





Sir Richard Temple’s Discourse on the 
Parliament of 1667-1668 


By CLayron Roserts 


I rHE AUTUMN of 1667 George Villiers, the second duke of 
Buckingham, undertook to manage parliament for the king. 
Charles II agreed to the undertaking because he believed, or pro- 
fessed to believe, that only Buckingham and his friends (chief of 
whom were Edward Seymour, Sir Robert Howard, and Sir Richard 
Temple) could secure him a generous vote of supply and insure 
that his business would meet with no interruption in parliament. 
But Charles had to pay a price for the support of Buckingham and 
his lieutenants. He had to promise them preferment at court, and 
office and favor and trust. 

This ambitious undertaking met with little success. Parliament 
did not vote Charles a generous supply and Charles did not give 
immediate preferment to Buckingham’s friends. Instead parliament 
rose in May of 1668 amidst unpleasant acrimony and mutual 
recriminations. Charles blamed the adherents of Buckingham for 
the failure of the last two sessions. Far from promoting the vote 
of supply, he charged, they had opposed it. The adherents of 
Buckingham retorted that they had good reason for opposing it, 
for the king had not placed the entire man: igement of affairs in 
their hands and had not given them office. 

In itself this quarrel was of no great moment. Few contempo- 
raries spoke of it. But it did give occasion for Sir Richard Temple, 
one of Buckingham’s more voluble lieutenants,’ to write a memo- 
randum that casts much light upon the history of the parliament 
of 1667-68, the parliament that impeached Clarendon, investigated 
the miscarriages of the Dutch war, and set a precedent for the 
examination of the king’s accounts. Sir Richard Temple entitled 
his memorandum “A Discourse Endeavouring to Penetrate into 
the Reasons of the II] Success of the Last Sessions And to Represent 
What Measures Are Fit to Be Taken in the Next.’ He probably 
wrote it sometime between May 9, 1668, when parliament was 


1Godfrey Davies has written a judicious and se ag account of Sir Richard 


Temple's political career (Huntington Library Quarterly, 1V | 1940), 47-83). 
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adjourned, and June 30, when he left for France in order to 
recover his failing health. The document now lies among the 
Stowe papers in the British Museum.’ There is no evidence that 
Sir Richard ‘Temple ever showed his Discourse to the king, or to 
Buckingham, or to any person of importance. 

The Discourse must be read with a skeptical mind, for much of 
it is downright partisan and it is not devoid of special pleading and 
misrepresentation. Temple greatly exaggerates the national interest 
for toleration and falsely magnifies the influence of the Anu-Clar- 
endonians in the house of commons. He places too much blame for 
the failure of the last two sessions on the king, and too little on the 
undertakers. But granted these defects, there is still much of 
importance in the Discourse. It gives an invaluable account of the 
various interests that composed the house of commons. It sets forth 
clearly the dangers and perils of parliamentary undertaking. It 
touches shrewdly upon the play of personal ambition and the hope 
of preferment in shaping the conduct of members of parliament. 
And it speaks sharply of the king’s vacillating and yielding 
character. 

The information and insight contained in the Discourse are 
certainly sufficient to warrant its being placed in print, so that 


historians of the Restoration epoch might more readily consult it. 


A Discourse Endeavouring to Penetrate into the 
Reasons of the Ill Success of the Last Sessions 
And to Represent What Measures Are Fit to Be 
Taken in the Next* 


As to the first head it is to be considered what was omitted to 
be done, or | was] done |injuriously |, in relation (1) to the house, 
(2) to the distinct interests of which it is composed. 

To the first it is conceived four things were omitted which were 
especially necessary: as first to entrust entirely some persons of 
eminence about the king to conduct the affair, to whom those that 
were willing, or can be gained, might apply themselves. 

Secondly, to espouse some public measure whereby some interest 


*Stowe MS. 304, fols. 85-88b. 
‘I have modernized the spelling, capitalization, and punctuation. “The last sessions” 
were those of the autumn of 1667 and the winter and spring of 1668. 
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in the house may be gratified and engaged, and persons by closing 
therewith be assured of the w ay of preferment. 


Thirdly, to unite and subject all the court party to such measures 
or persons, without which nobody will think the king engaged to 
such measures or persons, but will rather {think| the contrary; 
and thereby will be encouraged to opposition according to their 
different interests. 

Fourthly, to have constant meetings of some eminent members, 
to frame matters from time to time with respect to the temper of 
the house and other circumstances, since nothing can be carried 
on in so great an assembly without concert. 

There were likewise several things done as repugnant: as first, 
all parties left to themselves to pursue their several interests, espe- 
cially those of the court, which must needs distract all, and give the 
country gentleman opportunity to save his money—as it fell out.* 

Secondly, the false measure the king took, by espousing no party, 
to engage them all to concur in money; not foreseeing that the 
jealousy that would be in each (lest the other should gain more 
credit and interest with him) must necessarily render them inactive 
in it |any proposal by another party to vote the king money |, or 
obliged to thwart one another, and therefore to concur with the 
contrary resolution. 

Thirdly, all the inducements to give money, which might influ- 
ence the country gentleman, were discouraged, as the |investiga- 
tion of | accounts by frequent discourse on the behalf of Cartright.” 
|Furthermore, the country gentlemen were offended by | messages 
for ov erhastening the supply, untimely pressing it [supply | in the 
house by his ministers, proceedings of the lords in that business and 
concerning Skinner." 

Fourthly, not sufficiently resenting the Bill of Conventicles’ by 

‘Parliament in 1668 voted the king 310,000 pounds for setting out the fleet that 
spring and insisted that it be used for no other purpose. It voted no money to pay off 


the king’s debts or increase his established revenues (Commons Journal, May 2, 
1668, Lords’ Journal, May 9, 1668). 

‘This reference is very obscure unless Temple meant Carteret where he wrote 
Cartright, which is very likely. Sir George Carteret, Treasurer of the Navy during 
the second Dutch war, came under the scrutiny of a parliamentary commission of 
enquiry in 1668 (Commons Journal, March 5, 1668). 


®Thomas Skinner, a merchant, provoked a quarrel between the two houses when 
he sought justice from the lords against the East India Company. The commons at 
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some of the court; and arraigning his ministers that had given some 
hopes of moderation . . . |and| suffering himself to be appeased 
with the false hopes that the bill would be made easy to them | the 
Presbyterians| by comprehending thirty | of them |; whereby the 
Anti-Clarendonians were offended and the Presbyterians lost. 


* * * 


As to the particular interests of the house, besides what has been 
already said that may be applicable to some of them, I shall state 
the complaints of two of them, viz., the Anti-Clarendonians and 
Presbyterians, who in truth did not concur vigorously in matter 
of money. 

The first justify themselves by the ill usage of their party; for 
having embarked themselves for the king in so eminent an occasion 
and in such a juncture when the king was deserted and opposed 
by all others, especially those that had most obligation to him and 
dependence on him by their preferments and employments, they 
say, they were so far from being considered that they were first 
rendcred odious to the king as seeking preferment, a matter never 
objected as a crime at court tll now. 

Secondly, as unworthy of it, and [so| deluded of their hopes, 
though before their engagements they were accounted by the 
house and kingdom most capable and most deserving. 

Thirdly, as a consequence, {they were| looked upon as deserted, 
not only to their hopes, but interests, since none will join with or 
pursue an interest where neither security nor preferment is to be 
found, nay, where [those who are| contrary shall find both, with 
countenance. 


once denied that the lords had an original jurisdiction in the case, it being a civil 
case. Nowhere is Sir Richard Temple more partisan than in this reference to the 
Skinner case, for it was not Charles, or his ministers, but the undertakers who 
fomented the quarrel between the two houses. As John Nicholas wrote to his father, 
Sir Edward Nicholas (April 12, 1668, Egerton MS. 2539, fol. 193), “but the undertak- 
ers in ours and the Duke of Buckingham and some of the Presbyterians in the Lords’ 
House are most passionate in it [the Skinner case], which makes it be looked on by 
sober men as a design to break this parliament, which all factions are desirous to 
accomplish? 

?The Conventicle Act of 1664 having expired, a new bill was introduced into the 
commons in 1668, It passed through the house of commons, but never came to a vote 
in the house of lords. As a result the commons insisted upon an even more stringent 
measure in 1670, which passed both houses and received the royal assent (Commons’ 
Journal, April 28, 1668, and March 9, 1670; Lords’ Journal, April 11, 1670). 
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Fourthly, rendered suspected as undertakers and yet not 
entrusted. This merely to render them unuseful, and lost to all 
intents. 

Fifthly, before the last sessions the measure of a new parliament 
not embraced, though the counsels that were taken of moderation, 
&c. were impracticable in this; and this parliament called at the 
instance, and upon the undertaking, as it was generally taken, of 
the Clarendonian party, upon assurance that they would conduct 
it so that it should do no hurt as to public measures the king was 
engaged in, and would obtain money; whereby the Clarendonians 
were like to reap the honor of all, and they |the Antu-Claren- 
donians| at best rendered as unnecessary; if not suspected for the 
event if it should prove otherwise. 

Lastly, divided amongst themselves by the difference that hap- 
pened between Buckingham and Arlington, fomented by Ormonde 
and Orrery, and too much countenanced by the king.” 

As to the Presbyterians, first, they were out of hope of any good 
from this parliament, or that their work should be done lin it |. 

Secondly, they always observed that the tenure of this parlia- 
ment has been to be more severe to their party, for any hopes given 


them by the king. And they saw that notw ithstanding all assurances 
to the contrary, no such [ promises of moderation| were kept, but 
the very courtiers themselves arraigned all the king’s ministers for 
taking measures in favor of them. A Bill of Conventicles brought 
in with clauses of penalties against all persons that should not 


‘Henry Bennet, first earl of Arlington, joined with Buckingham in the pursuit of 
Clarendon, but they fell out once the former Lord Chancellor had fled to France. As 
Lord Ashley remarked (Lord Ashley to Sir William Morice, May 1668, Shaftesbury 
Papers, Bundle 4, f. 178 in the Public Record Office), “Those that hunted together, 
now hunt one another, and at horse play the Master of the Horse {Buckingham | 
must have the better” This quarrel merged with one between Roger Boyle, first earl 
of Orrery, and James Butler, first duke of Ormonde. Buckingham, eager for 
Ormonde’s position as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, joined forces with Orrery, Presi- 
dent of Munster, to drive the Lord Lieutenant from office. Arlington, who was the 
brother-in-law of Ormonde’s eldest son, came to the defense of the Lord Lieutenant, 
but only covertly. He was too frightened by Buckingham to give Ormonde open 
support. In these quarrels Charles played a weak and temporizing role. He allowed 
Buckingham to accuse Ormonde of mismanagement, even to set in motion a public 
inquiry into it, but he would not withdraw his favor from the Lord Lieutenant, 
whom he kept in office for another year, Not until March 1669 did the enemies of 
Ormonde finally prevail upon the king to dismiss him. See Thomas Carte, The Life 
of James Duke of Ormonde (Oxford, 1851), IV, 311-352; also Violet Barbour, The 
Earl of Arlington (Washington, 1914), pp. 137-153. 
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execute the law—to put it out of the king’s power to moderate; 
and the house pressed to espouse this measure and impose it upon 
the king. They could not but be obliged in interest but to oppose 
money upon these terms. 

Lastly, it is the observation of their | party|, and of all parties, 
that the king has always quitted all measures and parties, though 
never so much engaged by interest or measures to them, when 
money could be obtained thereby; and therefore no wonder if 
everyone will endeavour to render himself necessary there, since 
they |know| no other sure way of gaining His Majesty. 


* * * 


As to what measures are fit to be taken in relation to this house 
at the next or any future sessions, [it] will best be determined by 
considering of what interests it is composed, which are four. 

First, [the| Clarendonian, or those who by relation to him, the 
duke |of York], the law, or the church, by preferment or some 
other obligation, have always held themselves obliged to appear 
for him, even to his very exit. 

Secondly, the Anti-Clarendonians, or a number of country 
gentlemen who after they had a long time headed the house as to 
the public and national interest embarked themselves in the charge 
against the chancellor, in full confidence that the king would have 
made considerable changes both in measures and persons upon his 
removal, which the king’s honor and interest, both public and 
private, did seem to oblige him to, for his own sake as well as theirs. 

Thirdly, the less active country gentleman, who looks not on 
court preferment, but chiefly seeks the ease and advantage of the 
nation, and of this sort the bulk of the house is composed, 

Fourthly, the Presbyterians, who are perfectly united, sedulous, 
and generally men of parts; about forty in number. 

These two latter parties never lead, but if gained carry the 
house. The other two [are} not so considerable as to numbers, but 
necessary to the said ends. 

Having thus stated the matter, there remains only this question 
to be resolved: which of these two leading parties are likely to 
have the most influence upon the house as to money? 

The Clarendonians have only two things to gratify the middle 
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party of the house, or country gentlemen, with, viz., persecution 
of fanatics and the duke {of York]’s favor. The first of which is 
in truth grateful but to a very few—though being suitable to the 
interest of the cavalier party (in which most of them, or their 
ancestors, have been engaged) and conformable to the former 
actings of the house, they know not how in decency to appear 
against it if set afoot. Yet by experience they are generally so con- 
vinced that it is against the interest of the nation, that few at the 
bottom do heartily desire it, or think it practicable. Besides, the 
former disappointment [of the house in the effects of this policy | 
has made this a stale and a weak argument, and [it] will have little 
influence as to money, this having been made too often use of for 
that end. As to the Presbyterians, they also must be utterly lost 
and disobliged thereby. 

As to the second, this is less prevalent than the former, the hopes 
being remote and concerning a few. 

The Anti-Clarendonians have three prevalent charms to induce 
the house to give money: first, the punishment of all miscarriages 
and redress of all grievances, which the Clarendonians cannot bear, 
being the faulty party; and |this| is the best argument for money. 

Secondly, the change of the hands and better manage| ment | of 
the king’s affairs for the future, which, as it makes way to prefer- 
ment to all those that are capable of it, so is it grateful to all the 
rest whose interest it is to save their own and the kingdom’s money 
by good husbandry, as much as may be, and to have it expended 
most to the king’s honor and advantage, which likewise the 
Clarendonian interest cannot admit of. 

Thirdly, the national interest of moderation, whereby the Pres- 
byterians are absolutely gained, the nation satisfied, and the country 
party not offended. 

Having thus stated the matter, I shall add some few reasons why 
the Anti-Clarendonians for other respects are much fitter to be 
made use of than the Clarendonians. 

First, in respect to the king’s honor, since he will not be forced 
hereby to renounce his public measures and engagements, nor 
make himself beholden to a party that had espoused an interest so 
contrary to him. 

Secondly, in respect of his interest, since by espousing that 
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narrow Clarendonian measure he does with the loss of his Anti- 
Clarendonian party, and the generality of the kingdom, |and| 
embarks his whole interest in my Lord Clarendon’s bottom, and 
shows that he is not able to govern without them [the Claren- 
donians|, and so oblige all others to apply themselves to them. 

Thirdly, in respect of the house itself, which had rather be 
conducted by the Anti-Clarendonians (who for estates, parts, 
loyalty to the king, fidelity to the public, have been always 
entrusted by the country gentlemen to conduct them, and have 
never yet forfeited their interest in them) than to be imposed 
upon by a few suspected and interested courtiers. 

Fourthly, in respect of the king’s inclination, which is neither 
for persecution nor my Lord Clarendon, both which he must 
swallow in the end, if he takes this course. Nor is it quitting his 
own party in showing moderation, nor putting himself upon 
fanatics to tolerate them, as some would falsely suggest. No more 
than for to admit Turks here were to renounce Christianity. 


Thus did Sir Richard Temple bring to a close his endeavors to 
penetrate into the reasons for the ill success of the last sessions and 
to represent what measures were fit to be taken in the next. The 
burden of his argument is clear, however questionable its accuracy. 
The king failed to gain a generous vote of supply because he would 
not discipline the courtiers in the house, would not espouse a single 
party there, refused to embrace measures popular with the country 
gs discountenanced the undertakers, and failed to dissolve 

1 parliament known to favor Clarendonian policies. The only 
means to avoid these mistakes in the future was to entrust the 
management of parliament to the Anti-Clarendonians, “who for 
estates, parts, loyalty to the king, fidelity to the public, have been 
always entrusted by the country gentlemen to conduct them? 








Marlborough’s First Biographer 
Dr. Francis Hare 


By Roserr D. Horn 


M” ‘RN BIOGRAPHERS have generally accepted the biography of 
the Duke of Marlborough by Thomas Lediard as the first of 
real significance. Published in 1736, this work still stands as an 
able estimate of its subject, both as diplomatic champion of Whig 
policy and as military leader. Lediard’s opening remark that “only 
some faint sketches of the life” of Marlborough had previously 
appeared has gone unchallenged.’ While Lediard does not specify 
these efforts, he makes ample use of one of them, as this study will 
show. Archibald Alison, writing in 1848, finds the “earlier lives of 
Marlborough, particularly the able but somewhat partial one by 
Ledyard, . . . still of value”; but he concludes that the “accurate, 
comprehensive, and admirable life of Marlborough by Archdeacon 
Coxe, must always maintain its place as the most authentic and 
valuable?’ This estimate of Coxe was fully deserved, although it 
was of course impossible for Alison to anticipate that Sir Winston 
Churchill, the Duke’s most distinguished descendant, would not 
only compete with him as a national leader, but also write the 
biography* which, more than the productions of Lediard or Coxe, 
is certain to stand as the most estimable account. 

Coxe alone among the earlier biographers gives detailed acknowl- 
edgment of his sources; he indicates slight awareness of the “faint 
sketches” mentioned by Lediard. He even shows no knowledge of 
the authorship of the one early work that he identifies by ttle, 
The Conduct of the Duke of Marlborough in the Present War, 


\The Life of Jobn, Duke of Marlborough, 3 vols. (London, 1736), I, ix. “The excel- 
lent Lediard” is the first biographer of Marlborough mentioned by A. L. Rowse in 
his recent study The Early Churchills (New York, 1956), p. 346. 


The Life of John, Duke of Marlborough, 2d ed., 2 vols. (London, 1852), I, vii. 
Alison’s reference is to William Coxe’s Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 
2 vols. (London, 1818-19). 


‘Marlborough, His Life and Times, 6 vols. (London, 1933-38). 
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published in 1712.* That this work is by Marlborough’s personal 
chaplain, Dr. Francis Hare (1671-1740), 1s accepted, although the 
book has escaped most modern writers. The omission is not serious; 
but that seven years earlier Hare had also produced an unrecorded 
biographical study, which should be recognized as the earliest life 
of Marlborough, is a matter of prime significance. This earlier 
volume is utterly unknown to bibliographers and, with two notable 
exceptions, to the long line of biographers and historians. Even 
Professor ‘Trevelyan is unaware of the book, although he incor- 
porates some of its material in his own work by using sources that 
borrow heavily from it. The objective of this study is to identify 
this earliest life and to place it in the work and career of its author 
as well as in the line of historical and biographical sources that it 
introduces. 
The turtle page of the volume reads: 


The Life and Glorious History of John D. and FE. of Marlborough, 
Prince of the Empire, Captain General of the Confederate Forces, &c. 
Containing A Relation of the most Important Battles, Sieges, and 
Negotiations manag’d under His Auspicious Conduct, both in the Wars 
of Flanders and Ireland, With a full and particular Account of the 
ever Memorable Battles of Hockstet and Schellenberg in Germany. 

As also His March to the Moselle in 1705. His return to the Nether- 
lands, and forcing the French Lines near Tirlemont; With other 
Remarkable Passages from his first Advancement in the Court of King 
Charles the II. to this present Time. 

London: Printed for J. Chantry at Lincolns-Inn Backgate. 1705. 
Price Bound 1 s.° 


‘(London: Printed in the Year MDCCXID), Price 4 s., pp. [iv], 329, 8vo. Absence 
of any publisher's name suggests the possibility that the book was subsidized by the 
Duke himself. The work ts discussed below in connection with Hare’s defense of 
Marlborough, and is referred to as the Conduct, It is not to be confused with An 
Account of the Conduct of the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough (London, 1742), 
which is frequently cited under the same ttle. 


*The writer’s copy, the only one as yet discovered, is from the library of the Earl 
of Lonsdale. It is not listed in the British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books or in 
W. TI. and C. S. Morgan, Bibliography of British History (London, 1700-15). Recon- 
naissance of leading American and British libraries has brought to light only a 
solitary copy of the second edition (London, 1707) expanded to 214 pages, at the 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Library in Los Angeles. The first edition is pre- 
cisely dated by advertisement, with full title, in the Flying Post (Number 1605, 
London, Tues., Aug. 14—Thurs., Aug. 16, 1705) as “This Day is publish’d” The 
British Museum possesses what appears to be a pirated portion. It is restricted to 
sixteen pages largely duplicating the account of Marlborough’s early career. The 
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The 192 pages of the work are prefixed by a spirited engraving of 
the Duke, from the hand of Van der Gucht, ostensibly based on 
the Closterman portrait. 

As the title indicates, the focus of the Life is on the blaze of 
victories on the Danube in the summer of 1704. Presumably publi- 
cation was originally intended for the end of the year; but the 
addition of a half-sheet, providing twelve extra pages, may have 
caused delay. The final three pages, in smaller type, carry events 
to July 20, 1705 (N. S.), only five weeks prior to publication on 
August 16 (O.S.).° 

Before presenting detailed evidence for Hare’s authorship, recog- 
nition of his eligibility as well as something concerning the nature 
of the Life may be offered. As Marlborough’s personal chaplain 
and as Chaplain General, Hare was an eyewitness of the cam- 
paigns. He administered the sacrament to the Duke on the eve of 
Blenheim and preached before him in celebration of his victories. 
The post had been granted to him in recognition of his close 
association with Marlborough’s son, the Marquis of Blandford. 
Hare had been tutor to the boy at the time of his death from 
smallpox, just prior to the Blenheim campaign.’ Throughout the 
lifetime of the Duke he remained a faithful supporter. He alone 
had the Duke’s approval as keeper of his military journal; he alone 





final page adds a brief account of the battle of Ramillies (May 23, 1706). The title 
pase is identical with the second edition, which might suggest that this was a 
iurried version from the same publisher. However, the title and text are entirely 
reset. If publisher and date were included these are lost in the British Museum copy, 
which is shaved at the bottom. The text duplicates the original, but in greatly con- 
densed form. Only one notable change appears. The original portrait, showing 
Marlborough in wig and armor, is replaced by a similar engraving of him in armor 
and robes. Since the phrasing of the description of Ramillies duplicates the second 
edition, it may be presumed that this volume should also be dated 1707. 


“Events in the Life are dated New Style since the work was written by a par- 
ticipant in the campaigns. Exceptions are events taking place in England. 


*Correction should be made of an unfortunate slip in G. M. Trevelyan’s Blenbeim 
(London, 1930), p. 312. The names of John, elder son and Marquis of Blandford, 
and Charles, the second son, are confused. It was the latter who died in infancy, 
whereas John survived to the age of seventeen. Hare was an able Latinist, and 
under his supervision young Lord Blandford produced ten lines of verse honoring 
the accession of Queen Anne. The verses stand at the head of a substantial volume 
of “Carmina? By a happy chance they serve to introduce the vast body of tributes 
to the services of the boy’s father as champion of the liberties of Europe against 
French tyranny. 
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was tolerated by the imperious Duchess as critic of her strenuous 
behavior in her later years. 

While Hare’s biographical writings, like his pamphlets and ser- 
mons, are pervaded by adulation for the Duke, they are also marked 
by detachment and informed accuracy. Both the Life of 1705 and 
the Conduct of 1712 open with a moral estimate in tribute to Marl- 
borough’s strength of character; but the treatment of events delin- 
cates a man of action, not an allegorical persona such as stalks 
through the panegyrics. The long opening sentence of the Life 
illustrates primarily the point of view of the moralist, but it also 
serves to show Hare’s addiction to a style of writing of siege-train 
proportions, 


“Iwere worth a particular Enquiry, How England came to Breed so 
Great a Soldier as His Grace, the present Duke of Marlborough, (if I 
may venture on the Terms) in the Unactive, Lazy Reign of a Prince, 
under whom he pass’d his Youth? At a Time when there was ever 
more Business for the Cabinet than the Camp, and greater Applic: ation 
to Luxury and Riot than either; but if there be any Miracle in it, it may 
possibly be attributed to His own E arly and Natural Genius in Martial 
Affairs, which he apply’d so happily, ‘that besides being Grounded in 
the Rudiments of War, He had both the Honour and Advantage to 
make some Campaigns } in France, under the Greatest Generals of those 
Times, viz. Turrenne, Conde and Luxemburgh, and 1 may say under 
the French King himself, where by a singular Penetration, He grew 
Familiar with the Rules and Policies of War; so that his Christian 
Majesty may twit us, that tho’ England made Him a General, twas 
France made him a Soldier; so far it may be true, that being acquainted 
with their own Maxims, He has since learnt the Admirable Foresight 
to Defeat their Policies; and Heading withal an Army who want no 
Courage to Execute his Stratagems, we are the less to Wonder at the 
great Prog ress He has made since He possest the General Command, 
in which He has a peculiar quickness to concieve |sic| an Advantage, 
and an equal Activity and Presence of Mind to put it in Execution, 
giving His Orders in so smooth a Manner, that those who receive ’em 
are Inspir'd with his Heroick Moderation. Adding to this His other 
Accomplishments, tis hard to find in one Man, so much of the Soldier, 
and so much of the Gentleman; being of both (perhaps) the most 
Compleat that e’er Europe Bred.* 


Following this estimate, mild when compared with the encomia 
of the panegyrists, Hare proceeds to the facts of Marlborough’s 


‘Pp. 5-7. References will be made to the Life of 1705. 
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entrance into court life and his enlistment in the Duke of York’s 
Foot Guards. He then deals with family background, military 
service with the Duke of Monmouth against Holland under French 
command, marriage and elevation to the peerage, and the delicate 
matter of Marlborough’s defection from James II in 1688, including 
his letter of self-justification. From the time of selection by William 
II for military leadership, Hare presents details of Marlborough’ S 
maneuvers and campaigns in a manner comparable to later histories. 
The Irish expedition of 1690, the Duke’s service under William in 
Flanders during 1691, and the concluding events prior to the suc- 
cession of Queen Anne bring the story up to the point of Hare’s 
direct association with his hero. 

In view of Marlborough’ s taciturnity about himself, the relative 
absence of details is not more noticeable in the Life than in subse- 
quent accounts, Both letters and prominent episodes and anecdotes 
are included, The narrative is impersonal but informed. Because of 
Hare’s close association with Marlborough’s son the account of his 
death is worth quoting. Aside from letters and newsprints it is 
probably the earliest published version. 


Having Married his Daughter, the Lady Churchil |sic], to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Bridgewater, and settled several Points with the 
Officers, in relation to the preparations for the Campaign, he retir’d 
with his Dutchess to his Seat at St. Albans, to give Life a little Diversion 
from the constant Fatigue of War and Business. 

But while his Grace was enjoying this small repose, Fortune gave the 
greatest blow to disturb the ’ [ranquility of his Mind; for on Sunday the 
21st of February came an express from Cambridge, with the Melan- 
cholly News of the Death of his only Son, the Marquis of Blandford, 
who died at the University of the Small Pox the Evening before. A 
Youth, besides the Comeliness of his Person, of an Affable femper and 
Excellent Parts, and in whom we had reason to hope to see those Moral, 
Political, and Military Virtues continued, which Fits so perspicuously 
in his illustrious Father. His Grace, with the Dutchess, went down some 
Daies before to see him, when to their Inexpressible Grief, they found 
him past Recovery, and return’d w ith great Concern to St. “Albans; 
where the next Day Her Majesty sent the Lord High Treasurer of 
England, to condole them, on the Death of their only Son, who was the 
nivht following privately interr’d in King’s- Colledge. 


*Life, pp. 76-77. 
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Hare’s authorship of the Life is firmly established by its position 
in the sequence of his writings in support of Marlborough. An 
extension of the Life appeared in 1707,"° and five years later he 
incorporated a large proportion of the work in the Conduct. 
Archbishop Coxe acknowledged use of the Conduct alone among 
early works, but without showing any awareness of its authorship. 
The volume was published anonymously on January 17, 1712." 
While it is attributed to Hare in modern bibliographies, no evidence 
for assigning it to him seems to have been published. Actually Hare 
issued it along with his large output in support of Marlborough 
and the war. 

During the years 1710-12 a stream of pamphlets appeared, 
answering the attacks of Swift and other Tory enemies of Marl- 
borough. All, however, contained defenses against the charge that 
the Duke had sought to prolong the war, primarily for his own 
financial advantage. The first of these, The Allies and the Late 
Ministry Defended against France, and the Present Friends of 
France, was followed by three others, and a second series of four 
immediately carried on the defense under the title The Manage- 
ment of the War, in a Letter to a Tory Member, The entire body 
of pamphlets is reprinted in Hare’s collected Works," Although 
the Conduct is not reprinted, the summarizing passage in the last 
of the pamphlets is duplicated on the final page of the Conduct. 
It reads: 


Nothing can be more ridiculous and absurd, than to accuse of a Design 
to perpetuate the War, a Man who has in every Respect outgone their 
Wishes, and has done more towards a good Peace, by his own Conduct, 
Address and Ability, both in War and Peace, by his Conduct in the 


The original title is repeated with the addition of the following: “The Second 
Edition. With the Addition of his Grace’s last Glorious Campaign, particularly the 
Great and Memorable Battle of Ramellies . . . 1707” Since the existence of the Clark 
copy Is de facto evidence, the lack of advertisement in the newspapers is less to be 
regretted, but none the less remarkable. Inasmuch as one copy only of each edition 
has come to light, the writer would appreciate information concerning any other 
copies. 

‘The Protestant Post-Boy (Number 59; Tues., Jan. 15—Thurs., Jan. 17, 1711-12) 
supplies the detail, “Sold by the Publishers? which is not on the title page, as well 
us “ This Day is publish’d? 

“°The Works of the Late Right Reverend and Learned Dr. Francis Hare, Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, 4 vols. (London, 1746), I-III. 
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Field, by his Interest with the Allies, by his happy ‘Temper to prevent or 
make up differences, by his Dexterity and Wisdom, by his great 
Humanity and Sw eetness of Behaviour which is peculiar to him, by his 
zeal for the Honour of the queEN, whom he os served with more 
Affection than most Men ever did a Mistress; and by his true Concern 
for the Good of his Country, and the L iberty of Europe. By these 
admirable Qualities, which so ‘eminently shine in him, he has done more 
towards a good Peace than all those that find Fault with him, ever did or 
ever will do, put them all together: He has struck such a Terror into the 
Enemy, and preserved so perfect a Harmony among our Allies, that 
nothing, humanly speaking, could have destroy ed our Hopes of a good 
Peace, but the Endeavours that have been used to destroy him."* 


Both this passage and the almost identical statement in the Conduct 
maintain the tone and stylistic qualities of the opening of the Life. 
Actually, however, the Conduct is more factual and less merely 
persuasive than the pamphlets. Primarily it is an extension of the 
biographical account in the Life, and in fact it incorporates in a 
somewhat condensed form a large portion of the Life. Since it : 
restricted to Marlborough’s actions during the “Present War,’ 
begins with the events of 1702. Material from 144 of the 192 wel 
of the Life is taken over with only minor alterations."* The account 
of the march to the Danube and especially of the battles of Schellen- 
berg and Blenheim is essentially a direct reprinting from the Life 
of 1705. The Conduct does not offer any substantial amount of new 
narrative material; the bulk of added material consists of letters and 
dispatches. The only stylistic variation is the use of the third person 
instead of the first person used in the Life. This change makes it 
important to return to Hare’s earlier version to gain that sense of 
immediacy which is essential for recovering the spirit of the 
campaigns. 

As the first biographical account of the hero of Blenheim, Hare’s 
Life and Glorious History of the Duke of Marlborough is entitled 
to a position of critical and historical importance. This position does 
not rest on its primacy alone. In its content it should be recognized 
as holding an important place in the large body of publications 


1Ibid., Il, 197-199. The Management of the War was also agp separately, 
1711, under the title The Negotiations for a Treaty of Peace. See Morgan, op. cit., 
N272. 


'*Material from pp. 48-192 of the Life is employed in pp. 6-64 of the Conduct. 
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induced by Marlborough’s victories. It stood apart from the mass 
of gazettes, panegyrics, and partisan pamphlets, yet shared in the 
qualities of them all. Estimate of its position among fresh eyewit- 
ness accounts involves another work which may at least be associ- 
ated with Hare’s activities as the assiduous “journalist.” 

On October 13, 1704, John Nutt issued An Exact Journal of the 
Campaign,” a sixty-four-page pamphlet that covers events from 
Marlborough’s embarkation, April 19, 1704, to September 3, 1704, 
when Queen Anne received a letter from the States General in 
praise of the victories at Blenheim. Hence we have a swift reporting 
of events, given in the first person by an alert observer. That the 
author was Dr. Francis Hare appears as a strong possibility when 
the Exact Journal is compared with the Life of 1705. The main 
accounts extensively duplicate the text of the Life. However, a 
prefatory statement at least suggests a London editorial hand. The 
book is described as the result of “Having Received several Letters 
from Foreign Parts?’ Publication of an extended version in January 
1705 made possible a recital of events up to December 14, the date 
of Marlborough’s triumphant return to E:ngland.”’ 

Thus the Exact Journal stands first in the long line of books 
reciting Marlborough’ s exploits, being preceded only by the news- 
papers, the ‘ ‘gazettes. ”"" Official accounts, taken directly from dis- 
patches, appeared in the London Gazette and were promptly 
reprinted or paraphrased and amended in competing journals. Colo- 
nel Park, the Duke’s messenger, arrived at Whitehall on Thursday, 
August 1o (O. S.), only eight days after the battle, bringing Marl- 


Advertisement in the Daily Courant (Number 780; Sunday, Oct. 14, 1704) with 
the caption “Yesterday was publish’d? 


While the British Museum and Morgan list both pamphlets, neither is quite 
correct in describing them. The BM Catalogue correctly describes the Exact Jour- 
nal as pp. iv, 64, whereas Morgan has 56 pages. The discrepancy arises from the 
fact that pagination, though not the content, for eight pages (pp. 41-48) is dupli- 
cated, Since the expanded version, retitled the History of the Campaign in Ger- 
many, uses the sheets of the original, the error is maintained. But here BM misses 
the point, giving a total of 74 pages. Actually the total is 86. 


'TNotice should be taken of the earlier advertisement, but not publication, of 
another title. A Full and Impartial Relation of the Battle was advertised in the 
London Gazette (Number 4058), in the Post Man (Number 1323), where it is 
announced as published October 17, and in the Flying Post (Number 1476). It is 
described as “By an Officer who was in the Engagement? No surviving copy is 
known to the writer. 
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borough’s penciled note proclaiming the triumph at Blenheim. The 

same day the London Gazette thrilled the town with a special 
broadside. It announced Colonel Park’s arriv al, and stated that “The 
particulars of the March of the Army and the Action, so far as 
could be collected at Seven a Clock, in the Evening, when he was 
dispatched by his Grace, are as follows: Events for the ten days 
prior to and including Blenheim are summarized below the banner 
head. This account was reprinted without change in the Exact 
Journal and, in part, in the Life. Aside from some slight rewording 
and the detail of Marlborough’s relieving himself of Prince Lewis 
of Baden, the summary of news, fresh from the field of battle, comes 
down to Hare’s biographical account unchanged. 

Thus the accepted historical view of Marlborough’s campaigns 
has come down to us from bulletins written principally by Cardon- 
nel, the Duke’s secretary, and more extensive accounts written by 
Dr. Hare for the London journals. The news was often contami- 

nated with rumors and inaccuracies, protected by “”Tis said” 
“We have it on the best information?’ Journals hostile to cede 
ough, notably Charles Leslie’s Jacobite Rehearsal, sought to under- 
mine the effects of the victories but offered nothing in the way of 
direct reporting. 

Marlborough, indifferent to, if not positively suspicious of, the 
hyperboles of the verse panegyrists, was concerned about the accu- 
rate recording of his military activities. It was to Hare that he 
turned for this service as shown in a letter from Cardonnel to Rob- 
ert Harley, the Secretary of State, responding to the latter’s concern 
over selection of an official chronicler of events at the front. The 
letter, dated from the camp at Weissenburg, September 25, 1704, 
reads: 


I have received the honour of your letter of the 29th past, wherein you 
desire a relation of our campaign under my Lord Duke, in answer to 
which you may please to be informed that his Grace has committed the 
care of it to one of our chaplains, an ingenious gentleman: he has the use 
of my books, and will be very exact in every particular. His Grace took 
the pains to peruse it himself, and as soon as we come home it shall be 
submitted to your corrections before it goes to the press."* 


‘Sir George Murray, The Letters and Dispatches of John Churchill, First Duke 
of Marlborough, from 1702 to 1712, 5 vols. (London, 1845), 1, 409. See also pp. ix 
and 331-332 for Murray’s acceptance of the statement as applying to Hare. 
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If we accept the program outlined in this letter only the Life of 
1705 can be convincingly set forth as the product of Marlborough’s 
wishes. It is the only published account that conforms to the con- 
tent of the dispatches and also gives a general summary of events. 
Heretofore it has always been assumed by writers on Marlborough, 
of course without their possessing any knowledge of the Life, that 
one particular manuscript was the fruit of the arrangement described 
in Cardonnel’s letter. This manuscript is the alleged “Journal of Dr. 
Francis Hare?’ Not only has it never been printed, but its relation 
to Hare is not beyond suspicion. Coxe, in 1817, makes no specific 
acknowledgment ‘of the document in his preface, yet in his notes 
he frequently refers to it as a leading source. In a footnote (I, 156) 
he praises it as “a very interesting journal . . . compiled from per- 
sonal observations and official documents,’ and cites only Cardon- 
nel’s letter to Harley as evidence for its being Hare’s w riting. 
Curiously, he quotes the ‘ ‘Journal” only once. The passage describes 
personal exchanges between Marlborough and the captured French 
generals following Blenheim. Following Coxe’s uncertain use of the 
manuscript for the first edition of his work, Murray, in 1845, adds 
to the confusion, He submits that the document was among the 
“Jost” items in twenty-eight folio volumes of manuscript that had 
been stored away in three large chests for “a longer period than any 
person remembers” He is actually quoting the discoverer, J. W. 
Whately, who dates his find October 1842, tw enty-five years after 
Coxe’s published extract from it. Murray drew on the “Journal” 
for two long extracts describing the battles of Schellenberg and 
Blenheim.”’ Stylistically, these extracts do not bear the stamp of 
Hare’s writing. Moreover, they do not reflect the immediate report- 
ing apparent in Hare’s Life or the Exact Journal. For instance, the 
manuscript “Journal” states that the French losses “were very con- 
siderable, as was afterwards acknow ledged by themselves.’ This 
evidence of belated description of events is in striking contrast to 
such remarks as the following in the Exact Journal (p. 28): “Dur- 
ing our stay here these three days we have been erecting magazines.” 
WIbid., 1, 332-338, 394-409. Hare's letters and pamphlets are strikingly different in 
style from the manuscript “Journal? The manuscript in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 9, 1114, xxxvit) is assuredly a copy, presumably by Coxe. It is w: atermarked 


with the date 1816. In the absence of any specific statement from Coxe that he did 


make a copy, and also in the absence of any specific notation on the manuscript 
from Hare himself, one can doubt its validity. 
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Whether or not the Life of 1705 should be accepted as the precise 
account commanded by Marlborough, it was assuredly accepted as 
the prime source for the events of the Blenheim year by the two 
intermediate authorities recognized by modern writers, Serjeant 
John Millner, author of A Compendious Journal of all the Marches, 
Famous Battles . . ., and Thomas Lediard, author of the Life of 
Marlborough. Coming in 1733 and 1736 respectively, these two 
works mark the beginning of substantial estimates of the Duke’s 
career, subsequent to his death in 1722. Both, however, directly 
transcribe from Hare’s Life for their treatment of the portions of 
the campaigns covered in its pages; in turn, both were drawn upon 
for the best modern accounts, notably by Trevelyan and Churchill. 

One need not challenge Millner’s claim in the long title of his 
book to presenting an eyewitness account of the battle. He was a 
member of Ingoldsby’s command and fought in the thick of Blen- 
heim. It was Hare, however, who had the advantage of surveying 
the conflict from chosen points. While Millner’s use of the Life is 
more limited since his book is mainly composed of brief bulletins, 
it was to Hare that he turned for a full twenty- page recital of the 
actions. Churchill (II, 466-467) gives particular notice to Millner’s 

“catalogue of grisly spoils.’ Aside from being presented in tabulated 
form, this data is directly lifted from Hare’s Life. In fact, Millner 
misses some of the spoils.” 

Three years later Lediard continues the process of drawing on 
Hare. While he does not claim to supply direct reporting, he is no 
more inclined than Millner to acknowledge his authority. Actually 
almost the entire narrative portion of the first of Lediard’s three 
volumes consists of a transcription of Hare’s account. Of the 192 
pages of the Life approximately 165 are adopted for the portion of 
Lediard’s volume between pages 96 and 469. Preceding the mate- 
rial on the campaigns is a recital of the more or less apocryphal 
events of Marlborough’s early life. These are sufficiently sensational 
to suggest that Lediard had given more attention to the w ritings of 
Mrs. Mary de la Riviére Manley than they merited.* 


20A rather startling feature of Millner’s account is the use of Old Style dating 
throughout. Thus, he dates Blenheim as August 2d, oe he purportedly was 
present. No other contemporary descriptive works use O. S., except of course for 
dating events in England. 

21See Gwendolyn B. Needham, “Mrs. Manley: Tory Defender? HLQ, XI 
(1949), 253-256. 
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That Lediard, for whatever reasons, was covering his tracks is 
evident from his occasional acknowledgment of trivial sources, in 
marked contrast to his complete silence on his major source. The 
material that is not taken from Hare is largely documentary, con- 
sisting of letters and state papers. The small portion that supple- 
ments his account of the campaign is almost entirely from French 
sources, particularly De Quincy.** Occasional extracts, totaling 
about ten pages only, are ascribed to “a late Author?’ At least one 
of these is to be found in The Lives of the Two Illustrious Gen- 
erals.”* Only one item from an English source is acknowledged. 
This is taken from Churchills Annals, a very meager work pub- 
lished in 1714, long after the events described in its pages.** The 
remainder of Lediard’s supplementary material, in fact the great 
bulk of it, consists of the letters mentioned and engravings and 
descriptions of medals struck in honor of Marlborough’s victories. 
He also quotes Blenheim panegyrics, particularly Addison’s Cam- 
paign, from which he uses 204 of the total 476 lines. 

The point at which Lediard begins to draw extensively on Hare’s 
Life is the year 1690, when the then Earl of Marlborough was sent 
to Ireland to attempt recovery of the towns of Kingsale and Cork. 
Five pages are transcribed, with some rephrasing. Since such revi- 
sion, aside from certain stylistic features, disappears almost entirely 
as Lediard progresses, it may be well to supply an illustration. Hare 
(pp. 23-24) reads as follows: 


However, upon the interposition of Monsieur La Melioniere, His Grace 
was contented to share the Command, lest his insisting on his Right, 
might any way retard his Majesty’s Service, which then required expe- 
dition: Accordingly his Grace Commanded the first Day, and gave the 
Word, Wirtemburgh; and the Duke Commanding the next Day, gave 
the Word, Marlborough. 


22Charles Sevin, Marquis de Quincy, Histoire Militaire du Regne de Louis XIV, 
7 vols. (Paris, 1726). 


‘The two generals are, of course, Marlborough and Prince Eugene. Printed for 
Andrew Bell and J. Philips, and Sold by J. Baker (London, 1713), | viii], 283. 


24Churchill’s Annals: Being a Compleat View of the Duke of Marlborough’s Life 
and Glorious Actions, Both in the Field and Cabinet (London), | Printed for Sarah 
Popping, 1714. (Price 6 d.) |. The Dedication “To the Englishman” is signed ‘Philo 
Strategos: pp. | viii], 48. 
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Lediard’s version makes the identity of each commander clearer to 
readers to whom the title of duke had come to imply Marlborough. 


The prudent Mons. /a Meloniere interposing, the Earl of Marlborough, 
lest this untimely Dispute should retard the Operations of the Campaign, 
was induced, among other Instances of his wise and happy Conduct, to 
share the Command with him, and, for the Service of his Country, de- 
sisted from a part of his just Right. Accordingly, the Earl of Marlbor- 
ough commanded the first Day, and gave the Word Wirtembe rg; and 
the Duke of that Name commanding, the next Day, gave the Word 
Marlborough. \1, 97. | 


Hare’s Life becomes firmly established as 'Lediard’s primary 
source almost precisely at the point where Hare becomes associated 
with the Duke. This is apparent in Lediard’s borrowed version of 
the death of Blandford. He attempts some emotional heightening, 
but with dubious success. Thereafter use of other English writers 
disappears entirely, and French writers are drawn upon only for 
details of enemy strategy and action. The earlier paraphrasing also 
disappears, giving way to wholesale transcription, Consequently 
the great actions— -Marlborough’ s march to the Danube, the battles 
of Schellenberg and Blenheim, with their bearing on the realign- 
ments of European power—must be recognized as the historical con- 
tributions not of Thomas Lediard, but of Dr. Francis Hare. At rare 
moments, when sentiment can add a touch, Lediard ventures on 
some embellishment, particularly in tributes to Marlborough; but 
the recital of military movements and engagements is left virtually 
untouched. 

Lediard does introduce some stylistic modifications; that these 
are not always maintained suggests the use of a copyist. Some of the 
alterations deplete the sense of immediacy, of direct contact with 
Marlborough and events. Hare almost alw ays uses the term “his 
Grace” or “the Duke” whereas Lediard substitutes the more 
detached “the Duke of Marlborough” More significant is Hare’s use 
of the first person, “we “us? “our Forces; and the like. Lediard, 
not having been with the forces, uses “they; “the Confederates?’ 
and similar terms of reference. Of a more rhetorical character is the 
change from Hare’s informal “’em” to Lediard’s “them? “Tired” 
and “the Trade of War” in Hare are replaced in Lediard by the 
more elegant “fatigued” and “the Art of War?’ All in all, Lediard’s 
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polishing is very limited and does slight damage to the original. 

Lediard does make some effort to combat Hare’s habit of string- 
ing out interminable accumulations of phrases in a single sentence. 
Neither writer gives us prose of distinction, but despite all his styl- 
istic faults, Hare must have the credit, not alone for the direct 
chronicling of events, but also for preserving in his narrative much 
of the sense of urgency, of mounting excitement in the steady 
march of events, and of the mingled feeling of triumph and relief 
at the moments of victory. The following extracts must suffice to 
illustrate the character of Hare’s w riting as well as Lediard’s efforts 
at toning it up. They portray the inception of the battle of Blenheim. 
First Hare (pp. 151-152): 


The 13th of August, a Memorable Day, on which the Fate of the 
Empire, or rather all Europe, was decided; about Three in the morning, 
the Confederate Army began to pass the Rivulet, called Kessel on sev- 
eral Bridges that had been prepared the Night before. They filed off in 
Fight Columns, of which Two of Imperial Foot, marched quite to the 
Right of all towards the height along the Wood, having Two Columns 
of Imperial Cavalry to their Left. The Left Wing, which was com- 
posed of the Auxiliaries, marched also in four Columns, to wit, two of 
Foot on the Left of the Imperial Horse, and two of Horse on the Left 
of all. Thus the whole Army advanced as far as the Rivulet near Thiff- 
ingen, where the Advanced Guards were ordered to return to their 
respective Bodies, and the two Brigades of Hessian Infantry, which had 
been left in that Village, under the Command of Major General Wilks, 
with Fifteen Squadrons which his Grace commanded out, formed on 
the left of all a ninth Column and so we marched towards Schwien- 
ingen. As soon as the Nine Columns were arrived between that Village 
and the Wood, we made a Halt to observe the Enemy, whom we did 
not perceive to make any great Motion, About Six of the Clock in the 
Morning, his Grace and Prince Eugene, who had posted themselves on 
a rising ‘Ground, call’d to them all the Generals, to give them the neces- 
sary directions, in order to Attack the Enemy, and then the Army 
advanced into the Plain, and were drawn up in ‘order of Battle. 


Lediard opens with a superfluous allusion to Addison followed 
by one of his rare but obtrusive rhetorical flourishes. 


I come now to the Great, the Important Day (to borrow an Expression 
of Mr. Addison's) big with the Fate, not of the German Empire only, 
but of All Europe. A Day, the Remembrance of which will endure, as 
long as History shall be wrote or read; Or, even, ’till Time shall be no 
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more: A Day, which in particular, decided the Destiny of the Elector of 
Bavaria, by the Loss of all bis Country. 

The General was beat about an Hour after Midnight, the Assembly 
at half an Hour after One, the March at Two, upon which the whole 
Confederate Army was in Motion, and, by three, they began to pass the 
Rivulet call’d Kessel, on several Bridges, which had ‘been prepared the 
Night before. They filed off in eight Columns, of which two, of lmpe- 
rial Foot, marched quite to the Right of all, towards the Height, along 
the Wood, having two Columns of Imperial Cavalry to their Left. The 
Left Wing, which was composed of the Auxiliaries, marched, likewise, 
in four Columns, viz. two of Foot, on the Left of the Imperial Horse, 
and two of Horse, on the Left of all. Thus the whole Army advanced 
as far as the Rivulet, near Thiffingen, where the advanced Guards were 
ordered to return to their respective Bodies, and the two Brigades of 
Hessian Infantry, which had been left, in that Village, under the Com- 
mand of Major- -General Wilks, with fifteen Squadrons, which the Duke 
of Marlborough commanded out, formed on the Left of all, a ninth 
Column, and thus they marched towards Schweiningen. 

As soon as the nine Columns were arrived, between that Village and 
the Wood, they made Halt, to observe the Enemy, who seemed uncon- 
cern’d, and did not make any great Motion. About Six, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, who had posted themselves, on a 
rising Ground, called to them all the Generals, to give them the neces- 
sary Directions, for the Attack, and then the Army advanced to the 
Plain, where they were drawn up, in Order of Battle. [1, 367-368. | 


The two accounts of the battle, while not identical throughout, 
are almost equal in extent, Hare’s being twenty-two pages and 
Lediard’s twenty. Lediard introduces some comments on ‘Tallard 
and French military actions, but these total less than one page. The 
point remains that the authoritative, eyewitness account of the 
Blenheim year, so far as it concerns Marlborough’ s military career, 
should be credited to Hare and not to Lediard as has been the prac- 
tice of all modern biographers from Coxe to Churchill. Although he 
points to the manuscript “Journal” in recognition of Hare’s sup- 
posed contribution, Churchill is unaware of his debt to him through 
his use of Lediard’s unacknowledged transcriptions. Of Lediard 
he remarks that his “admirable biography presents a continuous 
account of all the campaigns told with spirit, in detail and well 
documented?’ (II, 7.) 

In spite of his unawareness of the full importance of Hare in 
recording and transmitting to posterity the actions and figure of 
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his great ancestor, Churchill still pays him a handsome tribute. In 
the Preface to his second volume on Marlborough he says: 
And then there was Dr Hare, already mentioned, who followed the 
Duke in all the campaigns and actions, administered the sacrament 
before the battle, and was at hand to perform the last offices in case 
some sabre-cut or cannon-ball laid his leader low. Dr Hare was besides 
what was then called a ‘journalist! He kept the staff diary of the army, 
assisted Cardonnel with the bulletins, which were remarkably good 
reading, and much more informing than the ones we used to have in the 
Great War; and he also probably helped in composing the communiqués 
on controversial issues which were sometimes launched, or allowed to 
leak out by calculated indiscretion from nowhere in particular, [II, 15.| 

An illustration of the value that Hare’s Life would have held for 
Sir Winston may be found in the conflicting versions of the critical 
moment in the Battle of Schellenberg. The point at issue is the inter- 

val of time between the initial attacks by the English and Dutch 

forces and the moment of arrival of the Imperialists under com- 
mand of the Margrave of Baden. Churchill shows no awareness of 
the evidence supplied in contemporary accounts, even ignoring 
such works as Millner’s which he draws on elsewhere. He passes 
along the vivid picture of the Imperialist chronicler, Count Wratis- 
law, standing, watch in hand, with his claim that the Margrave 
arrived “only a quarter of an hour after Marlborough” Most esti- 
mates state that an hour and a half elapsed before the Imperialists 
arrived, but Churchill seems inclined to accept the time as a half 
hour, as is stated in the alleged manuscript “Journal” of Hare. This 
statement, which may W ell be a mere slip 1 in transcribing, 1s utterly 
unsupported by other E nglish accounts, In fact Hare’s Life (p. 129) 
has the rather precise estimate of “near an hour and half? This 
statement is quite consistent with that in the Exact Journal (p. 13) 
of “about an Hour and half? Churchill explains the discrepancy 
by the difference in time of attack of various portions of the attack- 
ing forces; but he greatly limits the glory of his own people by not 
recognizing that they held on alone for more than a half hour. He 
even passes over Serjeant Millner’s stout assertion that the Imperial- 
ists did not arrive tll “after an Engagement of near One Hour and 
Three Quarters.’ (pp. 95-96.) 

In his own bulletin and in his personal letter to the States Gen- 
eral Marlborough makes no reference to the arrival of the Imperial- 
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ists, merely stating that the fight continued “with great obstinacy 
for an hour and a half” This seems clearly to support the account 
in the Life. Here, assuredly, is one instance showing that modern 
biography should not ignore the earliest accounts, those that were 
called “faint” by Lediard.*° 

Belated, though hostile, insight into the kind of man and writer 
Hare was comes from the poison-tipped pen of Lord John Hervey. 
His accounts, written in 1728 and later, show how thoroughly Hare 
withdrew from military associations following the Duke’s death. 
Hervey makes much of Hare’s shift in political sides, a develop- 
ment that might account for the latter’s indifference, or unaware- 
ness, toward Lediard’s ample plundering of his work.** To quote 
Hervey: 


The first episcopal promotions that were made in this reign | George 
Il’s}] were those of Dr. Hare and Dr. Sherlock to the Bishoprics of St. 
Asaph and Bangor. . . . [Dr. Hare| had personal qualities sufficient to 
recommend him to any prince, having parts equal to any man and 
learning both classical and theological, not only superior to any of his 
brethren (for that would not be saying much), but to most of his 
contemporaries. 

He was one of the liveliest, strongest, and clearest writers of his time 

. there was nothing that depended upon learning, art and resolution, 
that he could not do.*' 


*°The allusion to Wratislaw is derived from the Count’s dispatches, the Feldztige 
des Prinzen Eugen (Wien, 1879), but the item is not specifically documented by 
Churchill. The statement in the manuscript “Journal” may well be further evidence 
for questioning its validity as Hare’s true account. It reads, “After the conflict had 
been continued thus for above half an hour? The preceding attacks, however, of 
foot and horse successively, are described as being at least two in number, certainly 
more than half an hour's activity over the terrain described. Trevelyan states that 
“the best authority for the battle of Schellenberg, on the English side, is Hare’s 
account, written under Marlborough’s eye” (Blenheim, p. 453); he omits any ref- 
erence to the time interval prior to the arrival of the Imperialist forces. 


**Lediard seems to have made one solitary, obscure reference to Hare as a source. 
At the close of his long preface he remarks that the reader may find the character 
of Marlborough tn dt in the utterances of many personages. He then lists more 
than a dozen royal — Leopold, Joseph, W illiam II, Queen Anne, and even 
Louis XIV. These are followed by minor princes, the parliaments of I ngland and 
Great Britain, the City of London, the French commanders, Marshal Turenne and 
the Marquis de Lesdiquieres, the Duke of Monmouth, and at long last, the Bishops 
of Ely, St. Asaph, and Salisbury. While Hare was translated from the bishopric of 
St. Asaph’s to Chichester in 1731, it is presumably to him that Lediard makes this 
inconspicuous acknowledgment. 


2™Some Materials toward Memoirs of the Reign of King George II, ed. Romney 
Sedgwick, 3 vols. (London, 1931), 1, 88 f. 
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Lord Hervey’s capacity for acrimonious delineation is, however, 
apparent in his contrasting vignette of the two churchmen: 


Dr. Hare had the cruel, eae dark-lanthorn, stilleto countenance of an 
Italian assassin, whereas Sherlock had the bloated, swelled heavy look of 
an indolent church-glutton.** 


That Hare could also inspire devoted loyalty is as certain as his 
capacity to awaken hostility. Sir Robert Walpole, as well as Marl- 
borough’s son, had been a pupil of Hare’s at Cambridge. Late in 
his old tutor’s career he sought persistently for Hare’s elevation to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. Hervey as stubbornly opposed 
the appointment through his influence with the Queen. Toward the 
end of the struggle, in which neither quite had his way, Hervey 
adds a further description of Hare. He wrote to Walpole in 1736, 
warning him that he would regret it if Hare became archbishop, as 
he “is a haughty, hard-natured, imperious, hot-headed, injudicious 
fellow?” Making allowances for Lord Hervey’s partisan spiteful- 
ness, we can still see in these epithets some thing of the bold, ener- 
getic, combat-loving chaplain who, twenty-five years earlier, shared 
the dangers and triumphs of England’s greatest field commander. 


28Ibid., p. §47- 














Mark ‘I wain’s Social Darwinism 


By SHerwoop CUMMINGS 


I 


URING the last decade of the nineteenth century Mark Twain 
D suffered a profound change of mind, The humorist and satirist 
who had written The Innocents Abroad, Tom Sawyer, and Life on 
the Mississippi became the pessimist and misanthrope who pro- 
- claimed the indifference of God to man in The Mysterious Stranger, 
expressed his mean opinion of “the damned human race” in “The 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’’ and concluded in What ls Man? 
that there were no moral values because man’s personality and his 
career were wholly conditioned by the forces of heredity and 
environment. The change of mind necessarily involved his social 
ideas. A fighter for equality and fair play during the first twenty- 
five years of his career, he had exposed the venality of the San 
Francisco police in 1864,' attacked Boss Tweed and his ‘Tammany 
gang in 1871,” satirized pork-barrel politics in The Gilded Age, 
and excoriated monarchy and the privilege of rank in A Connecti- 
cut Yankee. But he lost his social idealism in the critical decade. He 
was no longer the champion of the underdog against tyranny and 
injustice.* He resigned himself to the conviction that business was 
based on greed and he accepted imperialism as a fait accompli. His 
abhorrence of monarchy diminished to the point that in Austria in 
1897 he gloried in the notice of royalty. That year he recorded 
in his Notebook that he had attended a dinner where there were 

“no commonplace people present, no leatherheads. Princes and 
other titled people there, not because of their titles, but for 
their distinction in achievement?”* His defection from the demo- 
cratic cause was apparently complete in 1906 when he prophesied 

‘Ivan Benson, Mark Twain's Western Years (Stanford, Calif., 1938), p. 122. 


2Arthur L. Vogelback, “Mark ‘Iwain and the Tammany Ring’? PMLA, LXX 
(1955), 69-77. 


*See “Mark Twain Looks at Europe? in South Atlantic Quarterly, LIT (1953), 399- 
413, for Arthur Scort’s discussion of the demise of Mark Twain's republican ideals in 
his “weary cosmopolitan” phase. 


‘Mark Twain's Notebook, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1935), p. 342. 
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an “eventual and unavoidable replacement of the republic by 
monarchy.” 

Mark ‘Iwain’s change of mind was caused by a complex of 
factors. For one thing, his febrile effort to join “the Vanderbilt 
gang” by financing the Paige typesetting machine and founding 
his publishing house initiated him into the stresses of business 
competition and involved him with men motivated by aggressive 
self-interest. Between 1880 and 1894 he poured $300,000 into the 
typesetter enterprise’ in an effort to identify himself with the 
people who were the most indisputably successful—the millionaires. 
“T claim yet, as | have always claimed)’ he wrote in 1890, “that the 
machine’s market (abroad and here together,) is today worth 
$150,000,000, without saying anything about the doubling and 
trebling of this sum that will follow within the life of the patents?”’ 
Instead of making millions, however, he lost all he had and more 
in 1894. The lesson he learned in the school of business was that a 
man does not make money if he follows the Golden Rule and that 
“covetousness to-day was the basis of all commerce?”* But he could 
not attribute his own failure to following the Golden Rule too 
closely. As a publisher from 1884 to 1894 he “was a devil to do 
business with”;’ so writes the son of Charles L. Webster, Clemens’s 
business manager, and the evidence bears him out. As a businessman 
Clemens was often impulsively generous, but he was also capable 
of ruthless action against his real or imagined enemies. His expe- 
rience in business helps account for his emphasis on the greed and 
selfishness of man in his later writing; and other experiences—his bus- 
iness failure, the fatiguing round-the-world lecture tour in 1895-96 
undertaken to help pay off his debts, and the death of his favorite 
daughter Susan in 1896—served to enhance the bitter tone of that 
writing. But what gave substance and form to his final pessimistic 
philosophies of materialism and determinism was, as Professor H. H. 


‘Mark Twain in Eruption, ed. Bernard DeVoto (New York, 1940), p. 61. 
“Mark Twain, Business Man, ed, S.C, Webster (Boston, 1946), p. 171. 
‘Mark Twain's Letters, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1917), I, § 33-534. 


*S. L. Clemens, Literary Essays,in The Writings of Mark Twain, Author’s National 
K-dition (New York, 1907-18), XXII, 274—hereafter cited as Writings. A. B. Paine, 
Mark Twain, A Biography (New York, 1912), II, 1357. 


*Mark Twain, Business Man, p. 398. 
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Waggoner has pointed out, his reading in contemporary science, 
particularly in Darwin and Huxley."° 

What has not been pointed out is that the social pronouncements 
of his critical years show the stamp of his knowledge of evolu- 
tionary science as clearly as does his general philosophy. 


II 

Mark ‘Iwain’s social interpretation of Darwinism was stark and 
simple: since man is a creature of nature it is inevitable that he 
will follow the law of nature, which is eat or be eaten. Although 
this idea did not appear in his writing until the nineties, it grew 
out of a background of thirty years of reading in current science. 
That reading is more extensive than is indicated in Professor Wag- 
goner’s list of eighteen titles. My own research has discovered 
twenty additional titles of books and articles on science that Mark 
Twain read, enough to corroborate A. B. Paine’s assertion that 
Mark ‘Twain’s interest in science “amounted to a passion?” 

Of Darwin’s books he read The Descent of Man (1871) and The 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin (1888), and probably The 
Origin of Species (1859) and The Variation of Animals and Plants 
Under Domestication (1868).'* He also read Evolution and Ethics 
(1894) by “Darwin's bulldog’ Thomas Henry Huxley.'* He was 
aware of Darwin’s work at least as early as 1872 when in Roughing 
It he made his first of several references to Darwin.'* His random 

“Science in the Thought of Mark Twain? American Literature, VIM (1937), 
357-370. 

Biography, |, §12. 

12See Biography, Il, 1540; S. L. Clemens, Mark Twain's Speeches (New York, 
1923), pp. 337-338; and The American Claimant in Writings, XX1, 381-382, for evi- 
dence concerning the first three books. As for The Variation of Animals and Plants, 
one of the Pudd’nhead Wilson maxims (p. 49) —* — is everything. The peach 


was once a bitter almond, cauliflower is nothing but cabbage with a college educa- 
tion —finds authority in Vol. 1, 341-344, 357-360 of Darwin’s study (New York, 1887). 

13American Literature, VIL (1937), 362. The striking similarity between the ideas 
in What Is Man? (finished in 1898) and those in Evolution and Ethics attests to 
Mark Twain's involvement in contemporary scientific and philosophical speculation. 
Both Twain and Huxley stated a deterministic philosophy and each declared that 
man is part of nature, that man acts only te please himself but can be swayed by 
public opinion, and that one must train himself in acceptable behavior patterns. 
Mark Twain did not necessarily borrow Huxley’s ideas. The inception of What Is 
Man? goes back to ca. 1874 (Biography, Il, 511-512). 


Roughing It in Writings, VU, 156. 
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early allusions to Darwin are casual and sometimes humorous, and 
they suggest both that he accepted the idea of evolution without 
being troubled by its apparent conflict with religious doctrine and 
that he gathered his impressions of Darwinism from popular 
writing as well as from the primary works. His playful proposal 
in 1879 that the citizens of Elmira, New York, erect a monument 
to Adam because “In tracing the genesis of the human race back 
to its sources, Mr. Darwin had left Adam out aitogether”’’ stems 
from an amused awareness of the popular controversy over evo- 
lution, Periodical literature, of course, helped air the controversy, 
and ‘Iwain’s connection with such magazines as Galaxy, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's, and North American Review—each of which 
depended heavily on science for material—was close, inasmuch as 
he contributed considerably to each, knew personally other con- 
tributors like ‘Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Charles Dudley Warner, 
and was William Dean Howells’s close friend while the latter held 
editorial positions on the Atlantic Monthly and Harper's. That 
Mark ‘Twain received and perused those magazines to which he 
so generously contributed seems a safe assumption. 

When, in the nineties, Mark Twain became responsive enough 
to Darwinian ideas to re-express them extensively and seriously 
in his writing, he revealed a competent grasp of evolution and its 
implications, though his interpretations tended toward impulsive 
oversimplification, That he understood the process of natural 
selection and the law of “survival of the fittest” is indicated, for 
example, in his accounting for the development of the Jewish 
character, which he admired: “In the hard conditions suggested, 
the Jew without brains could not survive, and the Jew with brains 
had to keep them in good training and well sharpened up, or starve. 
Ages of restriction to the one tool which the law was not able to 
take from him—his brain—-have made that tool singularly compe- 
tent; ages of compulsory disuse of his hands have atrophied them, 
and he never uses them now?” 

He was aware also of the eternal warfare in nature, of the way 


1ST he $30,000 Bequest in Writings, XXIV, 234. 


“Literary Essays in Writings, XXIII, 261. Mark Twain's facile theorizing on the 
evolution of racial characteristics, rocesAeng now, was in the tradition of the infant 
science of anthropology. 
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one creature battens upon another. In Following the Equator he 
listed several of nature’s “treacheries”’ Parasites grow on a fish’s 
eyes blinding i it and making it an easy prey for its enemies; other 
parasites cause a starfish’s rays to break off and the starfish, unable 
to move after food, dies; a fungus lodges 1 in a caterpillar’s back 
and slowly destroys its host by turning it into wood, itself growing 
four inches high. The lignification of the caterpillar is “Nature's 
design. This caterpillar was in the act of loyally carrying out a 
law inflicted upon him by Nature—a law purposely inflicted upon 
him to get him into trouble—a law which was a i.e” 

Man himself is engaged in a perpetual struggle with nature. For 
his habitation he has been granted two fifths of the earth’s surface. 
“On one fifth of it he can raise snow, icicles, sand, rocks, and 
nothing else; and on the other fifth he can raise enough food to 
keep his race alive, but it takes hard grubbing to do it, and then 
the weather he must fight—the drought, the flood, the hail, the 
hurricane?’ Nature may operate according to laws, but those laws 
were not designed for man’s benefit: “It would save . . . people a 
world of uncomfortable shuffling if they would recognize one 
plain fact—a fact which a man willing to see cannot be blind to, 
namely, that there is nothing kindly, nothing beneficent, nothing 
friendly in Nature toward any creature, except by capricious fits 
and starts; and that Nature’s attitude toward all life is profoundly 
vicious, treacherous, and malignant?’** 

But if man were plagued by nature he was also a creature of 
nature. Mark Twain knew about the descent of man. “ ‘We don’t 
create any of our traits; we inherit all of them} ” he told Paine in 
1906. ‘ ‘They have come down to us from what we impudently 

call the lower animals. Man is the last expression, and combines 
every attribute of the animal tribes that preceded him?” The 
animal attributes which man retains are, as he made clear in What 
Is Man?, the basic drives for self-preservation and self-gratification 
and, as he wrote in Following the Equator, blood lust: “The joy of 
killing! the joy of seeing killing done—these are the traits of the 
human race at large. We white people are merely modified Thugs; 


"Following the Equator in Writings, V, 300-301. 


'*Notebook, pp. 255-256, 288. 
'\°Biography, Ill, 1296. 
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‘Thugs fretting under the restraints of a not very thick skin of 
civilization . .?’ (II, 125). 
Men are marge ange and as such it is eany to ny that they 


ecaaid and sane by ns tenes suppression “a neverel ond 
hellish instincts:’*’ “ ‘Morals are not the important thing—nor 
enlightenment—nor civilization. A man can do absolutely well 
without them, but he can’t do without something to eat. The 
supremest thing is the needs of the body, not of the mind & spirit: ””*’ 
Wars, he reasoned, are inevitable because man is naturally resistant 
to Christian ideas. In the conflict between patriotism and Chris- 
tianity, patriotism always wins out. “The spirit of patriotism,’ he 
recorded in his Notebook in 1897, “is the spirit of the dog and the 
wolf... . The spirit of patriotism being in its nature jealous and 
selfish, is just in man’s line, it comes natural to him—he can live up 
to all its requirements to the letter; but the spirit of Christianity 
is not in its entirety possible to him” (pp. 332-333). Another entry, 
this in 1904, declares, “Man has not a single right which is the 
product of anything but might. Not a single right is indestructible: 
a new might can at any time abolish it, hence, man possesses not a 
single permanent right” (p. 394). There is, in short, no law of 
society except the one animals follow: eat or be eaten. “ “There is 
no such thing as morality; it is not immoral for the tiger to eat the 
wolf, or the wolf the cat, or the cat the bird, and so on down, that 
is their business. . . . It is not immoral for one nation to seize 
another nation by the force of arms, or for one man to seize 
another man’s property or life if he is strong enough and wants to 
take it?” 

These statements in their Darwinian tone give point and focus 
to at least a part of what has been regarded as the misanthropy of 
Mark ‘Twain’s old age. Whatever the origin of his pessimism—and 
no pretense is made here of having carried out a thorough explora- 
tion—that pessimism was expressed in terms of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury ideology. Mark ‘Twain was not, as two scholars have averred, 


20 etters, Il, 80s. 
“1Biography, Ul, 1514. 
“Ibid. IL, 1335. 
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“intellectually a child of the eighteenth century:’*’ It may be true, 
as Professor Minnie Brashear states, that the ideas of Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume, and Newton can be traced in Mark Twain’s intel- 
lectual attitudes, but it is difficult to allow her further postulate 
that “Mark ‘Twain’s thought was not much touched by nineteenth- 
century speculative philosophy. It remained within the narrower 
experiences of the preceding age?’** Granted that Twain’s thinking 
displayed a sort of earthy rationalism, he would not therefore 
be cut off from the ideas of his own century, for contemporary 
“speculative philosophy” owed a major debt to eighteenth-century 
rationalism and scientific method. Darwin’s theory of natural selec- 
tion, for example, with its deterministic and naturalistic implica- 
tions, resulted from his empirical study of the operation of universal 
law in biological phenomena. Mark Twain’s own “eighteenth- 
century” respect for empirically demonstrated fact could only 
lead him to accept Darwin’s copiously documented conclusions as 
authoritative. From accepting Darwin’s theory that the fitness of 
individual organisms to survive was tested in an eternal struggle 
for existence to applying that theory to the human organism, who 
was part of the natural world, was a simple step. In making that 
step Mark Twain marched into a wide area of vigorous current 
speculation.”° 


Ill 
In two of his books, The American Claimant (1892) and Fol- 
lowing the Equator (1897), Twain applied his social Darwinism to 
specific areas, in the first to a segment of American society and in 
the second to conquest and imperialism in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The American Claimant was in part an attempt to satisfy the 
public demand for a Mark Twain novel “with the theories of | lenry 
George as the central idea” by adding the subplot of the English 
nobleman who comes to America to become a laborer and “who 


2*Minnie Brashear, Mark Twain, Son of Missouri (Chapel Hill, 1934), pp. 248-251; 
Walter Fuller Taylor, The Economic Novel in America (Chapel Hill, 1942), pp. 
119-121. The quoted phrase is Taylor's. 

*4Mark Twain, Son of Missouri, p. 248. 


2°For a discussion of the prevalence of the late nineteenth-century concept of 
“survival of the fittest” in society, see Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in 
American Thought, 1860-1915 (Philadelphia, 1945), pp. 68-85. 
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attends socialistic meetings at which men inspired by readings of 
Progress and Poverty and Looking Backward address their brothers 
of toil?’ Twain’s gesture toward George and Bellamy was not, 
however, congratulatory. What he said, in effect, was that a society 
based on equality and justice and motivated by benevolence is 
impossible of achievement, people being what they are. 

Such, at least, is the discovery of young Viscount Berkeley in 
the novel, who, inspired by the democratic ideal, renounces his 
English title, discards his w ealth, and changes his name, to migrate 
to America “ ‘where all men are equal and all have an equal chance’ ” 
and where he is determined to “ ‘live or die, sink or swim, win or 
lose as just a man’” (p. 13). He tries to find work as a tradesman, 
but untrained as he is he meets with small success. He becomes 
disillusioned with American democracy. The ideals of the Declara- 
tion of Independence have been incapable of constructing a benev- 
olent society. In considering his own plight and in observing his 
fellow workers’ jealous scramble for money and prestige, he con- 
cludes that men in America are equal only in their opportunity to 
compete and that “in a republic where all are free and equal pros- 
perity and position constitute rank” (p. 105) 

After several weeks of his democratic experiment, Berkeley visits 
the Mechanics’ Debating Club with Barrow, a workman who has 
befriended him, where they hear a speaker arraign (in phrases 
reminiscent of passages in A Connecticut Yankee) “all monarchs 
and all lords in the earth for their cold selfishness in retaining their 
unearned dignities” (p. 118). Berkeley is embarrassed to discover 
that the speaker’s democratic ideal is precisely the one Berkeley 
has grown to distrust in his American experiment. He 1s relieved 
when Barrow calls the speaker’s declaration stupid because it leaves 
out “‘the factor of human nature’” (p. 120). Barrow asserts that 
as much as he hates the privileges of rank and as much as he despises 
millionaires, he would jump at the chance of becoming either a 
nobleman or a millionaire. His principles would keep him from 
accepting an earldom only if he “ ‘could extirpate an aristocratic 
system by declining its honors. .. . If you find your nation up and 
ready to abolish that hoary hei” he advises Berkeley, “ ‘lend a 


26Biographby, Il, 917-918 
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hand; but if that isn’t the state of things and you get a chance at 
an earldom, don’t you be a fool—you take it’” (pp. 123-124). 

In the three years since the publication of A Connecticut Yankee, 
Mark Twain had apparently weakened in his fight for soci ial equality 
and suggested that “the factor of human nature” imposes the 
necessity of stratification in society whether by European rank or 
American wea'th. The necessity arises from the fact that human 
nature as shown in this portion of the novel is animalian and 
ruthlessly competitive. Berkeley is forced to live in a boarding 
house with thirty-five or forty laborers. The younger fellows 
engage in robust horseplay which irritates Berkeley and which 
Mark Twain describes as “zoological” (p. 96). These young men 
in their “animal spirits” (p. 96) romp “about the place like cattle” 
(p. 107). Berkeley is at first disliked by the herd for his British 
reserve. 

. there was only one thing which protected him from open insult, 
and that was his muscle. These young people had seen him exercisin 
mornings, after his cold sponge bath, and they had perceived by his 


performance and the build of his body that he was athletic, and also 
versed in boxing. He felt pretty naked now, recognizing that he was 


shorn of all respect except respect for his fists. [ pp. 107-108. | 


When he is finally drawn into a fight with the house bully and 
knocks him down, he becomes “a hero now, and exceedingly 
popular” (p. 111). Another member of the house, a young tinner, 
becomes an outcast when he loses his job and his ability to support 
himself. When Berkeley deplores the callousness of the tinner’s 
former friends, Barrow asks rhetorically, “ ‘Don’t you know that 
the wounded deer is always attacked and killed by its companions 
and friends? .. . I say that’s human nature; that occurs every- 
where; this boarding house is merely the world in little; it’s the 
case all over—they’re all alike’” (pp. 103-104). 

The social naturalism of Barrow’s utterances may have more 
than an apparent connection with Mark Twain’s appreciation of 
evolutionary theory. In the winter of 1856-57 young Sam Clemens 
worked as a printer in Cincinnati and lived in a boarding house 
which may have served as the model for that described in The 
American Claimant. There he spent his evenings with a workman 
and amateur intellectual named Macfarlane—possibly Barrow’s 
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prototype—listening to the “curious and striking” notions that 
Macfarlane had concocted with the help of “two or three dozen 
weighty books—philosophies, histories, and scientific works?’ One 
of these notions was a pre-Darwinian theory of evolution with the 
additional theory that man has “the only bad heart in the animal 


kingdom” 


Macfarlane considered that the animal life in the world was developed 
in the course of acons of time from a few microscopic seed germs, or 
perhaps one microscopic seed germ deposited upon the globe by the 
Creator in the dawn of time, and that this development was progressive 
upon an ascending scale toward ultimate perfection until man was 
reached; and that then the progressive scheme broke pitifully down and 
went to wreck and ruin! 

He said that man’s heart was the only bad heart in the animal king- 
dom; that man was the only animal capable of feeling malice, envy, 
vindictiv eness, rev engefulness, hatred, selfishness, the only animal that 
loved drunkenness, almost the only animal that could endure personal 
uncleanliness and a filthy habitation, the sole animal in whom was fully 
developed the base instinct called patriotism, the sole animal that robs, 
persecutes, oppresses, and kills members of his own immediate tribe, the 
sole animal that steals and enslaves the members of any tribe.*" 


The initial impact of Macfarlane’s philosophy upon Mark ‘Twain’s 
thought was slight beyond, perhaps, preparing him to accept as a 
matter of course Darwin’s later-expressed theory of evolution. In 
the thirty-five years between the Macfarlane episode and the writ- 
ing of The American Claimant there is no recognizable reference 
to the episode in Twain’s writing and no significant discussion of 
man’s animal nature. Moreover, some fifty years had intervened 
between the time when Macfarlane explicated his theories of evo- 
lution and of man’s degeneracy, and the time when Mark ‘Twain 
recorded them in significant juxtaposition in his Autobiography. 
Whether or not Macfarlane himself presented or elaborated the idea 
of man’s “bad heart” in precisely the w ay that Mark Twain remem- 
bered is a moot question, considering the flexibility of Twain’s 
memory and the appropriateness of the sentiment to the tenor of 
his later thinking. At any rate, the seed that Macfarlane planted in 
young Clemens’s mind remained latent until it was nourished by 


‘™Mark Twain's Autobiography, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1924), I, 146-147. 
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Clemens’s subsequent reading in Darwin and came to fruition finally 
in The American Claimant. 

Following the Equator, a record of Mark Twain's lecture tour 
(1895-96) through the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Australia, 
the East Indies, India, and South Africa, expresses for the first time 
since his Sandwich Island lecture of 1867 his views on imperialism. 
His tour provided him a capital opportunity to observe the meth- 
ods and consequences of European conquest in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. His judgments on what he saw and heard were ambiguous. 
His compassion prompted him to recount with bitter irony the 
stories of a squatter’s poisoning several Australian natives by serving 
them a Christmas pudding—“ ‘sweetened with sugar and arsenic’ ” 
(I, 212-216) and of the Boers’ chasing fifteen hundred Kafirs into 
a cave and smoking them to death (II, 385-386). An inscription on 
a monument in Australia to white men who in subduing the natives 
“fell in defense of law and order against fanaticism and barbarism’ ” 
(I, 335-337) drew his satire as did the “recruiting” of Kanakas to 
work virtually as slaves on Queensland plantations (I, 80-88). 
‘Taken one by one the atrocities of conquest outraged his humanity, 
but when he came to make his judgment on the whole pattern of 
empire he conceded that the subjection of a weaker people by a 
stronger was “the law of custom” and that conquest might even 
benefit the conquered, He concluded that “The great bulk of the 
savages must go. The white man wants their lands, and all must go 
excepting such percentage of them as he will need to do his work 
for him upon terms to be determined by himself” (II, 385). 

His summary remarks on imperialism amount to a literal appli- 
cation of the concepts of “unceasing warfare” and “survival of the 
fittest” to international relations: 


"ar robbery by EF Airopean nations of each other's territories has never 
been a sin, is not a sin today. To the several cabinets the several political 
establishments of the world are clothes-lines; and a large part of the 
official duty of these cabinets is to keep an eye on each other's wash and 
grab what ‘they can of it as opportunity offers, All the territorial pos- 
sessions of all the political establishments in the earth—including Amer- 
ica, of course—consist of pilferings from other people’s wash. No tribe, 
howsoever insignificant, and no nation, howsoever mighty, occupies a 
foot of land that was not stolen. ... In Europe and Asia and Africa 
every acre of ground has been stolen several millions of times. A crime 
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persevered in a thousand centuries ceases to be a crime, and becomes a 
virtue. This is the law of custom, and custom supersedes all other forms 
of law. 


The signs of the times show Pee enough what is going to happen. 
All the sav: age lands in the world are going to + brought under 2 
tion to the Christian governments of F urope. | am not sorry, but g lad. 
This coming fate might have been a calamity to those savage — 
two hundred years ago; but now it will in some cases be a benefaction 
The sooner the seizure is consummated, the better for the savages. [II, 
321-324.] 


Mark ‘Twain’s acquiescence in imperialism on the precept that it 
is not a crime for a stronger nation to subdue a weaker, was not a 
happy one for a man of his compassion, yet it seemed justified in 
the light of his social Darwinism, and he continued to defend impe- 
rialism for the next three years. In 1897, after witnessing the pomp 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, he wrote a prose paean on the splendor 
of the British empire.** In 1898 he wrote to Joseph Twichell that he 
thoroughly enjoyed the Spanish-American War and that it was “the 
worthiest one that was ever fought. . . ?’’ As for the Boer War, 
he w rote equivocally to Howells from London early in 1900 that 
it was “a sordid and criminal war?’ but that “FE ngland must not fall. 

. Even wrong—and she is wrong—England must be upheld?” 

Sometime in 1900 Mark ‘Twain reversed his attitude toward impe- 
rialism, and for the last decade of his life he carried on with Howells 
a courageous campaign in periodical literature against Western 
imperialism in the Philippines, China, and the Belgian Congo.”’ His 
social idealism had reasserted itself in a measure. However, those 
years that saw the publication of his anti-imperialist tracts were the 
same years when he made several of the socio-Darwinian statements 
recorded above. From 1890 to 1900 he had been a social Darwinist 
most of the time; for the next ten years he would be one part of 
the time. Darwinism had penetrated his mind early in his career, 


**Europe and Elsewhere (New York, 1923), pp. 209-210. 
29. etters, Il, 663. 

"Tbid., I, 693. 

See William M. Gibson, “Mark ‘Twain and Willam Dean Howells Anti-Impe 
rialists” (unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago, 1940). A shortened 
version of Mr, Gibson’s thesis has been published in New England Quarterly, XX 
(1947), 435-470. 
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but as long as his life was comparatively cheerful and prosperous 
he declined to construct a social theory around the premise that life 
in nature was a survival of the fittest. Only when, in his critical 
decade, he was fatigued with the strain of business, ruined finan- 
cially, and heartsick over the death of his daughter, did the idea 
dominate his thinking. Then it seemed to him that men were ani- 
mals who lived by jungle law, that in society, business, and con- 
quest they engaged in amoral competition in which the prize went 
to the strongest. 





Notes and Documents 


The Similitude as Essay: The Case of 


Robert Cawdrey 


OBERT CAWDREY, an obscure Elizabethan schoolmaster at Oak- 
ham in Rutlandshire, is known today by students of the 
development of English lexicography for his A Table Alphabetical 
. of hard vsuall English Wordes (1604).' He also wrote, in addi- 
tion to the pious A Short & Fruitfull Treatise of the Profit of Cate- 
chising (1580), A Treasurie or Storehouse of Similies (1600), which 
is the subject of the present paper. This collection of similitudes 
deserves attention because it is not a typical Renaissance collection 
of flores plucked from the texts of ancient or living writers of note 
but because it is—apart from material appropriated directly from 
the Bible—apparently an example of original composition wherein 
the similitude form is exploited as a compact personal essay, the 
form introduced in 1600 by Sir William Cornwallis’s Essayes. These 
similitudes serve as a vehicle for the expression of Cawdrey’s highly 
personal and dogmatic views on a wide variety of topics both civil 
and ecclesiastical and hence invite comparison with one Anthonie 
Fletcher’s Certaine Very Proper and Most Profitable Similies (1595: 
STC 11053), which will be noticed below. Cawdrey’s book may 
be regarded as an autobiographical document, a self-portrait of a 
very human and representative puritan. 

The dedication of this work to Sir John Harington of Rutland- 
shire (d. 1613), cousin to Sir John Harington the writer (1561- 
1612) and former “schollar” and present patron of Cawdrey, 
announces a satirical purport for the book (“Wherein not only 
sundrie, and verie manie, most horrible and foule vices, and daun- 
gerous sinnes of all sorts, are so familiarly, and so plainely laid open, 
ripped vp, and displayed 1 in their kindes, and so pointed at with the 
finger of God, in his sacred and holy Scriptures, to signifie his wrath 
and indignation belonging vnto them..? :’) that squares with the con- 

1See De Witt T. Starnes and Gertrude E. Noyes, The English Dictionary from 
Cawdrey to Johnson, 1604-1755 (Chapel Hill, 1946), pp. 13-19. 
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temporary popularity and excess of satirical writing which provoked 
the restraining and incendiary order of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London on June 1, 1599, against such sati- 
rists as Thomas Nashe and Gabriel Harvey.’ And since it is twanging 
the harp of moral philosophy, A Treasurie echoes another contem- 
porary fashion—if we may credit an observation made about 1599 
on shifting fashions in eloquence by that acute Elizabethan rheto- 
rician John Hoskins, who, while confessing that he had “used and 
outworn six several styles since I was first Fellow of New College? 
remarked that “whilst mathematics were in all requests, all our simi- 
litudes came from lines, circles, and angles; whilst moral philosophy 
is now a while spoken of, it is rudeness not to be sententious. . . . Let 
our age, therefore, only speak morally, and let the next age live 
morally?’ 

Before we examine Cawdrey’s bulky work of 868 pages, a few 
statements are in order concerning the assembling of similitudes— 
incidental to other concerns, of course, in textbooks of rhetoric— 
which was a favorite Renaissance bookworm’s activity as well as 
a profitable venture for publishers. Sibling to the numerous Renais- 
sance collections of sentences and prov erbs from equally honored 
profane and sacred writers of antiquity and modern times,' the 
similitude collections could likewise serve as handy reference and 
source manuals for young students wrestling with Latin composi- 
tions; for the controversialist searching for authoritative, because 


Text in A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, 
ed. Edward Arber (London, 1876), II, 316. 


See Directions for Speech and Style, ed. Hoyt Hudson (Princeton, 1935), pp. 
38-39. 


‘E.g., Niccolo Liburnio, Divini Platonis Gemmae; M. T: Ciceronis Sententiae Ele- 
gantissimae; Ex Terentii Comoediis Sententiae (Basle, 1542). A useful check-list of 
continental Renaissance Latin quotation books is given by D. C. Allen in his edition 
of Francis Meres’s Treatise “Poetrie? Univ. of Mlinois Studies in L ang. & Lit., XX XI, 
No, 13 (Urbana, 1933), pp. 92-95; Allen did not cite such English works as Thomas 
Jack, Onomasticon Poeticum ... (1592: STC 14293). For the medieval tradition see 
kva M., Sanford, “Classical Authors in Libri Manuales? Trans. American Philological 
Assn., LV (1924), 190-248; B. L. Ullman, “Classical Authors in Medieval Florilegiay 
Classical Philology, XX VIL (1932), 1-45. Typical Elizabethan collections of sentences 
are those of Sir Thomas Elyot, The Bankette of Sapience (1539); Edmund Elviden, 
The Closet of Counsells (1569), William Fiston, The Welspring of Wittie Conceites 
(1584). For a collection of epigrams see Timothy Kendall, Flowers of Epigrammes 

. (1577), which contains adaptations from Bembo, Buchanan, Beza, Erasmus, 
Textor, and other “modern” writers as well as from Martial. 
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ancient, writ to smite his opponent; for the poet starved for figures 
to elaborate or transform according to the current doctrine of imi- 
tatio, or for the preacher’s apt parable. Like the sentence, the simi- 
litude could be adapted or taken verbatim from an authority or 
source; it could be devised by the compiler himself either as his 
own creation or attributed, inter alia, to “Socrates” or “Hermes”; 
or it could be silently copied from previous compilers. The instances 
which I shall cite herewith from collections of similitudes readily 
available in sixteenth-century England,’ illustrate the form and 
manner which Cawdrey follows, but they differ in one radical 
characteristic: they are usually impersonal and objective in tone, 
and do not reflect directly and immediately the feelings of the 
author, There may be exceptions. | have purposely cited examples 
from Erasmus and Meres which may well express personal convic- 
tions on the part of the author; yet the tone of their collections 
taken as a whole is generally objective and impersonal. The reader 
does not feel the continual overflow of powerful feelings as he does 
when reading that intense puritan, Robert Cawdrey. The instances 
follow: 


(a) Erasmus, Parabolae sive Similae (1514; in Opera Ommia | Leiden, 
1704-1707 |, I, col. 610): 


Ve Androgyni sic utrasque imitantur, ut neutrum sint nec mares, 
nec foeminea: Ita quidam dum & Theologi volunt esse & Rhetores, 
a neutris agnoscuntur. 


(b) William Baldwin, A Treatise of Moral Phylosophie (1547; this work 
contains a collection of “semblances” on sig. 251" ff. | cite from Tottel’s 
ed. of 1567, sig. 251°): 


5 


Like as a ship tht hath a sure anker may lye safe in any place: right 
so the mind tht is ruled by perfect reason, is quiet euerywhere. 


(c) Nicholas Ling, Politeuphuia: Wits Commonwealth (1598, this work 
contains a list of similitudes on sig. 173% ff., and copies on sig. 174" the 
“cure anker” simile from Baldwin cited above): 


As brightnes is to rustinesse, so labour excelleth idlenesse—Thales. 

(sig. 132%) 

| This instance illustrates the fictitious or fanciful attribution. | 
‘European exemplars are ignored, although they could have been available to Eng 


lish writers. The prototype among inc unabula of this class was lohannes de Sancto 
Gemiano, Summa de Exemplis ac Similitudinibus (Hain, Nos. 7542-7547) 
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(d) Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia (1598; cited from the Scholars’ Fac- 
similes & —— ed. of 1938, sig. Nn 4'. The entire work is cast in the 
form of similitudes arranged under topic headings) : 


As the Anabaptists abhorre the liberall artes and humane sciences: 
$0 puritanes and precisians detest poetrie and poems. 


(ce) John Bodenham, Belvedere (1600, Spenser Society Pub., No. 
| Manchester, 1875], p. 107): 


As a sharpe bridle fits a froward horse, 
So a curst woman must be roughly vs'd. 


Anthonie Fletcher’s work, Certaine Very Proper and Most Profit- 
able Similes, of 1595, which was mentioned above, deserves ampler 
description than the works cited in the preceding paragraph. 
Fletcher, in dedicating his book of 158 pages to Gilbert ‘Talbot, 
seventh earl of Shrewsbury (1553-1616), describes himself as a 
former minister and preacher in Wakefield, Yorkshire, and Clerk- 
enwell, Middlesex; his similitude No. 127 on p. 59 indicates his 
pastoral concern, for he observes that, like a physician with a sick 
patient, a minister “must know the infirmities, maners and dispo- 
sitions of his auditorie, that spiritual physicke, fit and mete for 
euery one, may be ministred in due time?” His work is really a col- 
lection of moral sermons or meditations, wherein the similitude is 
used as an introduction; the inception of No, 218 on p. 128 may 
serve as an example: 


(f) Asa smoke which at the first is great and thicke, ascending vpward, 
is quickly scattered and out of sight: Even so, the glory of the proud 
men of the world, by little and little is obscured, and vanished cleane 
away. 


At other times, especi: ally 1 in the first part of his book, Fletcher uses 
the similitude as a complete unit of expression, as On p. § 


(g) Asa field, although it be fertile, without tillage cannot be fruitfull: 
So the minde of man, without the word of God, and heauenly instruc- 
tion, must needes be barren, and can bring forth no effects of faith, nor 
fruits of godlines. 


*Fletcher’s name is not listed in the university registers of the period: Register of 
the University of Oxford, UW (1571-1622), iv, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1889) ; 
Athenae Cantabrigienses, IM, ed. C. H. Cooper and Thompson Cooper (Cambridge, 
1913). 
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Unlike Cawdrey, Fletcher voices no theological or ideological opin- 
ions beyond taking a fling at those “peeuish and pestilent heretikes,’ 
the Papists, Familists, and Brownists (No. 5, p. 2); hence I gather 
that he was a moderate Anglican. Again unlike Cawdrey, Fletcher 
on several occasions parades his classical knowledge, as in the cita- 
tion of the brazen bull of Phalaris (No. 11, p. 4), and the cruelty 
of Nero (No. 95, p. 43). But the phrasing of the preface, announc- 
ing a satirical or purging intention, is almost identical in wording 
to Cawdrey’s: “Wherein sundrie and very many, most foule vices, 
and daungerous sinnes of all sortes, are so plainly laid open, 4 
displaied in their kindes. . . ’ This may be a common formula, ¢ 

it may indicate that Caw drey had read Fletcher’s book, and deter- 
mined to use the similitude as a paragr aph unit, enlivened with a 
personal tone absent in his predecessor's work. 

We may now turn to Cawdrey’s similitudes to savor his views, 
typical of the puritan mind at the outset of the seventeenth century. 
First, he is an orthodox Calvinist, uncontaminated by Arminian 
relaxation, in his attitude toward freedom of the will, which was 
“Jost in Adam’s sin” and is “chained naturally by the bonds of 
sinne” (sig. Rr 1°)." Next he elevates Holy Scripture above the 
Church as final arbiter in all matters (sig. Vvvv 4°)—a crucial 
doctrinal difference between Anglican and Puritan,” and adheres 
to a hierarchical and authoritarian stance as he both praises and 
circumscribes an “instructed” clergy: 


As Birds fall not into the snare, where no Fowler is; Fuen so God 
Reuealeth not his secrets to his people but by his ministers. | sig. Ooo 3°. | 


As a lawyer may not expound the law, as he thinketh best himself, but 
he must expound Law by Law, and as the tenour of the writings doo 
require: Euen so a Minister of the Word, may not expound Scripture 
after his own humour, and as best liketh him, but he must doo the same 
by Se ripture. ... |sig. Ooo 2°. | 


Cawdrey’s denunciation of Rome as “the whore of Babilon” (sig. 
Dddd 2°) and his irritation at female use of cosmetics, “correcting 
the image and workmanship of God? when a woman “marres her 


?This and all subsequent citations are taken from the second edition of 1609 (STC 
4858). 


‘See William Bradshaw, English Puritanisme (1605). sig. A2™-v. 
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naturall complexion, to recouer it with slime, or artificial trash . . 
(sig. Dddd 2°), are representative puritan views. Also he shows his 
puritan insistence on a caste society and fear of the mob, as “mooue- 
able and vnconstant” as the sea when stirred (sig. Dddd 1); and a 
characteristic dislike of scholasticism, perhaps because of its asso- 
ciation with Roman Catholicism: 


As the savour of the best Panther, seemeth sweete to none other then 
vnto bruite beastes: So is Scotus and other Dunsticall writers, to sharpe 
quicke and good wits, most foolish: Whereas vnto doltes, and dawes, 
they are as deare as any darling. |sig. Ff 1°. | 


Finally we may note his dislike of the theater unless it be crudely 
manipulated for didactic ends: 


Like as it be not lawfull to name vices, vnlesse it be in the way of dis- 
like. Eph. v.3. So muche lesse is it warrantable in Enterludes or plaies, to 
gesture, or represent vice, in the way of recreation and delight. |sig. 
Kk 2’. 


and what appears to be a typical puritan preference for moral or 
divine poetry, inspired from Zion rather than from Parnassus: 


As in those places, where many hearbes meete for medicines doo spring, 
there groweth also great plentie of hearbes, vnwholsome and naught: So 
in Poets and Poetrie, are sundrie things worthie and good, but therein, 
some other things be verie pestiferous poyson. | sig. Zzz 1. | 


To sum up: Robert Cawdrey has a commonplace mind and a 
stereotyped ideology shared by many other puritans of his day. 
The interest of his similitudes lies elsewhere: in a more decisive use 
of the similitude form to express personal opinion succinctly, and 
in an audible voicing of the typical puritan note, that tension, that 
nervous sensibility of “Protestants scared out of their wits,’ as Sir 
John Harington put it.’ 


R. H. Bowers 


*Cited in Herschel Baker, The Wars of Truth (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 213, 
from Harington’s Nugae Antiquae, I, 8. 














Benlowes, Marvell, and the Divine Casimire: 
A Note 


HE Huntington Library Quarterly of November 1954 con- 
i eee an important article with this title in which Miss M-S. 
Réstvig gave reasons for believing that Marvell had read Benlowes’s 
Theophila when he wrote The Garden. The Picture of Little T. C., 
I think, also suggests some familiarity with Benlowes’s poem. 

It would appear’ that the poem itself confirms H. M. Margoli- 
outh’s conjecture’ that Theophila Cornewall was the child of 
whom Marvell wrote, at least that her name was Theophila, 
“darling of the gods.” 


Who can foretel for what high cause 
This Darling of the Gods was born? 


The prophecy in the second stanza of Marvell’s poem plays with 
urbane mockery on the significance of the child’s name, which he 
seems,to be t taking i in the sublime sense given it by Benlowes. A dar- 
ling of the gods might be merely fortunate; “I ittle T. C”, however, 
is to be the conqueror of Cupid and the enemy of man. 


Yet this is She whose chaster Laws 

The wanton Love shall one day fear 

And, under her command severe 

See his Bow broke and Ensigns torn. 
Happy, who can 


Appease this virtuous EF nemy of Man! 


Benlowes’s Theophila too eschewed the love represented by 
Cupid. , 

She (Love-fill’d) wants no mate, has rather one 
Body too much. {Canto IV, lxiii. | 


Other lines of Marvell’s poem possibly carry a floating remi- 
niscence of Theophila, Canto Ill, xxii-xxv, in which Benlowes 
describes the growth of the “babe Theophila” places her in a pros- 


‘See my letter to the London Times Literary Supplement, Oct. 30, 195}. 


*Modern Language Review, XVII (1922), 351-361. 
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pect of flowers, and makes “Nature’s reviver, Flora” her unsuccess- 
ful rival. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add a small detail to another part of 
Miss Rostvig’s essay. The G. Hils who translated the Odes of Casi- 
mire in 1646 is, as she says, unidentified. It would seem likely, how- 
ever, that he was a member of one of the universities. It appears 
that a G. Hills of Trinity College, Cambridge, took his B.A. in 
1626-27,’ and on July 14, 1663, as M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was incorporated at Oxford.’ Possibly it is the same G. 
Hills who in April 1663 was instituted to the Rectory of Breadsall, 
Derbyshire, and died in 1667, according to the parish registers.’ 
If the translator of Casimire was a member of Marvell’s college and, 
since he took his M.A., presumably still in residence not long before 
1633 when Marvell went up, the strong likelihood which Miss 
Roéstvig has shown of Marvell’s knowing Hills’s work is a little 
increased. 


Eisie DuNcAN-JONES 


Cambridge University, Alumni Cantabrigienses, comps. J. & J. Venn (Cambridge, 
I ng., 1922-27). 


‘Oxford University, Alumni Oxonienses, ed. Joseph Foster (Oxford, 1891-92). 


‘See Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, April 1663. 








England’s First Newspaper Article on Flying 


v the end of 1648, despite the fact that the most dramatic and 
A newsworthy problem in England was what to do with the 
king, the fledgling London press found space for other issues, other 
items. Among these was a “Letter written from Warsovia;’ the ear- 
liest known article on flying to appear in an English newspaper. But 
usually even the selection and presentation of such fillers was col- 
ored, both directly and indirectly, by each newspaper's attitude 
toward Charles I. Of the approximately one dozen new spapers then 
published, The Moderate: Impartially communicating Martial 
Affaires to the Kingdom of England was the most implacable and 
explicit in its anti-monarchical sentiments. 

This weekly paper, started in July 1648, was compiled and edited 
by Gilbert Mabbot, a man concurrently employed by the govern- 
ment as its chief censor of the press. Not only did Mabbot often 
criticize the government for not going far enough and fast enough, 
but he disapproved of certain of its restraints on the press, later 
resigning from his official post for reasons that were, at least in part, 
ideological.’ Moreover, The Moderate was the first English news- 
paper consistently to preach a positive political program. Since late 
that summer it had gradually become a major organ of publicity 
for the Leveller party and a mouthpiece for Leveller views, until 
by the end of 1648 it was regularly pleading for the establishment 
of a democratic republic and calling for the blood of all those who 
had fought against “the People?’ 

But to prop up The Moderate’s sales in a highly competitive mar- 
ket, to reach a larger number of politically uncommitted readers, 
and probably to giv ¢ its editorials and editorial asides greater respec- 
tability, Mabbot in November increased the paper’s size from eight 
to twelve pages. This extra space he usually filled with foreign news 
—with, that is, letters from the continent either written to the editor 
or available to him through acquaintances in London. These letters, 
despite the evident lack of professionalism of most of the men who 
wrote them, are occasionally graphic, usually objective in their 
straightforward presentation of the surface of European news, and, 


'See for instance the account of Mabbot’s resignation in The Kingdome’s Faith- 
full and Impartiall Scout, No. 18, May 25-June 1, 1649. 
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as far as I know, always genuine. (I have found no case of a Lon- 
don editor forging a letter from abroad, though there are many 
instances of one newspaper borrowing from the foreign corre- 
spondence of its competitors.) Such letters of foreign news are 
included in the press of that day on what often seems to be a hap- 
hazard basis, varying with the vagaries of the weather and the mails 
from abroad, with the whims of the editor, and with the amount of 
space left over from domestic news. Even so, in the expanded num- 
bers of The Moderate these letters, collectively, supply a silhouette 
of the major political and military developments then occurring 
from France to ‘Turkey, from Russia to Italy. Occasionally, too, this 
silhouette is given a touch of color by the addition of human inter- 
est items; and in rare instances several paragraphs may be devoted 
to the anecdotal rather than to the impersonal narrative of military 

campaigns and dynastic maneuvers, Such is the letter from Warsaw 
which appeared in The Moderate, Number 23, for the week of 
December 12 to 19, 1648. 

The available evidence indicates that Mabbot was a relatively 
honest and competent editor. In all likelihood he printed this letter 
because it struck him as good if nonpolitical copy and because he 
felt that his readers would be interested in the subject of aeronautics. 
arlier in 1648 John Wilkins, later Bishop of Chester and one of 
the founders of the Royal Society, issued his Mathematical Magick: 
Or, The Wonders That may be performed by Mathematical Geom- 
etry. Three of its chapters carried on Wilkins’s previously published 
speculations concerning the possibilities of human flight.’ Appar- 
ently his new book was popular, for a second edition promptly 
appe: ared—and from this, one can deduce some public interest in fly- 
ing. Further, the fact that Wilkins’s allegedly scientific discussion 
partly parallels the equivalent discussion in the letter from Warsaw 
suggests a semi-public fund of aeronautical lore, both mythical and 
ostensibly circumstantial. Finally, editor Mabbot may have re- 
sponded to the mixture of naive credulity and sharp skepticism, « of 
awe for the past and faith in the potentially vast reach of human 
progress, that marks the letter from Warsaw—just as it marks many 
of his own editorials or the pages of such of his disparate contempo- 
raries as Roger Williams and Sir Thomas Browne. 


‘For an excellent summary of Wilkins’s aeronautical works see Marjorie Nicolson, 
Voyages to the Moon (New York, 1948), pp. 93-98. 
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The Copy of a Letter written from Warsovia, by a Gentleman of that 
City, concerning a Proposition made unto the King of Poland, 
about the rare invention of Flying in the Air.’ 

Noble Sir, 

Did I not know full well how earnest you are after the finding out of 
rare inventions and other curious things worthy of a noble and heroick 
spirit, | should not be so ready to impart [to] you any thing that cometh 
to my knowledge worthy of your observation; and also knowi ing your 
many and great imployments, yet |1] do now make bold to represent 
unto you that strangest and never heard of before invention of flying in 
the air, which, | doubt not, will, for curiosity and finenesse of the con- 
ceit, be a matter of delight and pleasure unto those that are learned, espe- 
cially [those] that have studyed the Mathematicks; and although this 
subject may be a matter of laughter r and be despised amongst them | the 
vulgar |, being a rule among the vulgar not to believe any thing whatso- 
ever any further then they can apprehend the same, never considering 
what likelyhood or probability there is for the effecting thereof. The 
thing is thus: 


There is at this present in this Court a certain man lately come from 
Arabia,* who is come hither to the King of Poland, to w hom he prof- 
fereth his head for security of that which he propoundeth, which is that 
he hath brought from that Countrey the invention of a Machine, being 
Airie & of a construction so light, nevertheless so sound and firm, that 
the same is able to bear two men, and hold them up in the Air, and one 
of them shall be able to sleep, the whiles the other maketh the Machine 
to move, which thing | is much after the same manner as you see repre- 
sented in the old be hangings lof | the Dragons flying, whereof 
this same takes its name: I do give you them {only | for patern or modell 
of this invention, [it] being a thing much in question and to be doubted 
concerning these flying Dragons, whether any be alive; likewise it is 
questioned by many of the truth of | there | being any Unicorns, 
Griffins, Phoenix, & many other like things, which by many wise, under- 
standing men are deemed to have little or no reality in them, but all 
imaginary; nev erthelesse we beleeve this upon the credit of Antiquity 
and the report of many who know more. There are few in this Court 
but have got a pattern of this Machiner [sic], and {I} do hope to send 
you one likewise, in case that the project takes some good effect and 
proves to be as true as |it is} rare in its invention; the forms of it which 
he hath made, and afterwards presented here, with the many strong 
reasons he gives for to maintain his Proposition, seeme to be so strong 
and so likely to be true that there is great hopes conceived thereof, and 


“Except for some minor changes in punctu ation for the sake of clarity the letter is 
reproduced as it originally appeared in The Moderate. 


‘The important eastern contribution to the mythology of flying is ably discussed 
in Berthold Laufer, The Prehistory of Aviation (Chicago, 1928). 
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although he undertakes that the Celerity or swiftnesse of this Airie post 
shall go far beyond that of our ordinary Posts,’ seeing he promises to go 
with the same in 24 hours go Leagues of this his Country, which will 
make of English miles neer 240, which thing seemeth so strange to many 
that therefore they fal off from him & so give little credit to it, although 
he hath brought with him good Certificates, how it hath been approved 
by many in other places where he hath made experiment thereof to his 
great Honour and credit and |to| the Admiration and great amazement 
of the beholders; besides, it may W ell be thought that a man of Honour, 
as he seems to be. would not set so little by his life as to lay it at stake 
about a businesse of that nature, — he had some good grounds for 
it, and had some experimentall knowledge of the same, seeing he must 
hazzard his life two severall wayes: the one in case he did not make a 
triall of what he had promised, and so proved to have come hither as an 
Imposter, to have cheated this Court, who upon discoveries of like busi- 
nesses will not make it a jest or a thing of small moment, and the other 
time of danger is when he begins to take his flight, which he is to do 
above the highest Towers or Steeples that are, and without his dexterity 
and certain knowledge therein [he] would run into an utter ruin and 
destruction. 


Whither it be true or no, there are Commissioners appointed who are 
to examine the businesse and so, accordingly as they finde it, to make 
their report, and |he} is appointed to make an essay and shew a piece of 
his skill in their presence before he is suffered to act it publickly, that if 
in case his businesse doth not prove according to expectation, they that 
have given credit to it and him may not be exposed to open shame and 
derision; even as it happened once in the C ity of Paris, where a stranger, 
having gathered together neer the Louvre many thousands of Spec- 
tators, in whose sight, as a man void of sense and reason, having taken 
his flight from the top of the highest Tower thereabouts, which is 
between the Louvre and the River of Seine, this miserable wretch fell 
down upon the ground, broke his neck, and his body [was] torn in 
pieces.” Whilest every one is expecting the issue of this, there are many 
great wagers laid about it; yet take this by the way, that there hath been 
severall great consaltations made with the Mathematicians about this, 
who have all declared that the putting it in execution is very difficult, 
but for the thing it self | they | qo not count | it] impossible; and to this 
purpose there was a true information brought of a prisoner, w ho havi ing 


Except for occasional references to the use of carrier pigeons this is the earliest 
mention of the possibility of airmail that I know of. 


“For an account of similar attempted flights see Wilkins, Mathematical Magick, 
Bk. Il, ch. 7. A functional history of such attempts is given in J. FE. Hodgson, The 
History of Aeronautics in Great Britain from the Earliest Times to the Latter Half 
of the Nineteenth Century (London, 1924), pp. 53-58. 
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tied very fast about his Coller and under his Arms a long Cloak, where- 
unto was made fast a Hoop to keep the spread out and round, casting 
himself from the top of a high Tower, w i a small River ran at the 
foot thereof, wherein he thought only to have faln, it happened other- 
wise, for he was carried on the further side of the water r, and came there 
save and sound; this Cloak, which stood him instead of a sail, did bear 
up the weight of his body, and so parted the air by degrees that he had 
time to descend easily to the ground, without receiving any hurt by the 
fall; and not to bring here that fabulous History of Jedalus, the most 
famous Artist of his time, Archites Tarentin, made a wooden Pigeon, 
who fled very high into the air; as also an artificiall Eagle | was made} at 
Nuremberg, at the magnificence and great wg me which was made 
by that City unto Maximillian the Emperor; although both of them 
were much heavier [than], and yet not so big as, a childes bable, these 
two things being raised a great ‘heighth into the Air, being only held 
with a Packthred.” But another Ingineer had not so good successe, for 
having raised himself into the Air by means of an Engine much like to 
this we speak of, before he had raised himself so high as he intended, the 
Wiers did break in pieces, w hereby he fell to the ground sooner then he 
was willing, and by the fall broke his thigh, and was in great danger of 
his life; yet by this we may gather thus much: That the thing may 
possibly be done; moreover, experience daily shews us that nothing 1 1S 
impossible unto man, but that through labour and industry the most 
difficult things at length may be obtained; only in this point concerning 
the possibility or impossibility of things, wise men do seem to be most 
slow in giving their opinion about it; there are also examples of birds, 
and those that swim, whereby we may judge by their swiftnesse that the 
Air may do the same operation upon other subjects, according as the 
Artist can accommodate it | him] self to it. 


Asa saneies it should be pointed out that, if such evidence as 
this letter from Warsaw is the basis for the Russians’ recent claim 
that the successful invention of the airplane belongs to eastern 
Europe, then Pravda is probably wrong. The Moderate, after sixty- 
three numbers, came to an end in September 1649 without again 
referring to the Warsaw experiment, and no other English news- 
paper of the period mentions this or any other attempted flight. 


JosepH FRANK 


*The flying pigeon—or dove—of Archytas and the wooden eagle, made by the 
fifteenth-century astronomer and mechanician Regiomontanus, are discussed in Wil- 
kins (Mathematical Magick, Bk. Il, ch. 6), as they are in most early seventeenth- 
century works that have anything to do with the subject of flying. 








An Unrecorded Prose Pamphlet 


* 


by George Wither 


YEORGE wirHer, “denied Pen, Ink, and Paper, and debarred 
G I from having any Company to come unto him,’ was ordered 
to the Tower on March 24, 1661/62. But he continued to write “by 
the connivance of the keeper;* and perhaps others sympathetic 
toward his plight. It is known that before being released on July 
27, 1663,° he produced verses “upon three Trenchers with Oker, 
during his close-[mprisonment and carried to the Lieutenant of the 
‘Tower by the . . . Prisoners Keeper;’* complaining that his writing 
materials had been taken from him. And A Warning-piece to Lon- 
don was “discharged out of a Loophole in the Tower, upon medi- 
tating the deplorable Fier, which consumed the house of an eminent 
Citizen . . . at the beginning of our most Joyful Festival, in Decem- 
ber, 1662." The Warning-piece reiterates the earlier complaint: 

“For, now, my Tools away are took, / Some things, half wrought, 
some but begun. . . ”* How soon Wither regained his tools is a 
matter for conjecture; A Single Sacrifice, written in July, 1663," 
tells the reader, “That he with Tools might for this work be fitted, / 
His Jailer, wail his Keeper, he outwitted. . . 

At least one other Wither composition written in the Tower sur- 
vives, at the Folger Shakespeare Library, in what appears to be a 
unique black-letter pamphlet: “A DECLARATION of Major 
GEORGE WITHER, PRISONER in the Tower of LONDON 


‘Journals of the House of —— VIII, 394. For an account of Wither’s several 
prison terms see J. Milton French, “George W ither in Prison’ PMLA, XLV (1930), 
959-906. 

Anthony A Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1813-20), II, 
col, 762. Paralellogrammaton (1662) was completed by Wither in March, 1661/62, 
but not printed and issued—surreptitiously—until May (see sig. Azt of that work). 


‘Journals of the House of Commons, VMI, 533. 

‘A Proclamation in the Name of the King of Kings (1662), p. 64. 
°A Memorandum to London (1665), sig. At. 

*Ibid., p. 34. 

"Ibid., p. 65. 

“Ibid., p. 44 
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With his Desires to Sir John Robinson, His Majesties Lieutenant: 
Writ on three fair Trenchers, with a Piece of Char-Coal. Worthy 
of the Readers serious Perusal. London, printed for S. Jones. 1662." 
The text begins with the second leaf (p. 3): 


A DECLARATION Of Major George Withers, Prisoner in the 
‘ower of LONDON, Concerning the Kings most Excellent Majesty, 
the Presbyterian Party, and all publick and private Congregations what- 
soever, &c. 


Whereas the Rebels of king David constrained him to flight, and God 
was pleased to bring him home again, it is apparent, that those who at 
first had been very forward to drive him out, at last, made haste Ip. 4] 
to joyn with those who had been Instrumental to bring Him in: And 
He, with God in Mercy so complyd that Indempnity was granted, and 
not a man for that Rebellion suffered Death, it being Absalom that had 
contrived the ‘Treason, deceiving the well- -meaning Teorhe 

And although that Rebellion cost a Traitrous Childs Life; yet it can- 
not be denied, but by our unnatural War, a Royal Fathers | ife was lost: 
And through Prov idence and Justice, after many Years, the Heavens 
cryed aloud for this Royal Martyr, and some blood-shed that produced 
‘Traitors havi mB their just Rewards. Yet by all true Subjects and Humane 
Reason His Gracious Majestie may be justly excused; Whom Natural 
Affection moved to shed, the Blood of such Barbarous Wretches, by 
whom His Royal Father received Martyrdom. 

And since it pleased the Most High, to indue His Princely Heart from 
above with Mercies most infinite so | wish that every one in his respec- 
tive place and station may not onely have a high esteem, but forever 
prize so great and signal a Mercie, as the happy Restoration of His 
Sacred Majestie: for indeed, no Jem so beautifies a Royal Diadem, as 
Mercie, when it is enamelled with Justice, and riveted with Prudence." 


*f am indebted to Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
for his generous permission to quote the Declaration in full. 

A bibliographical description of the pamphlet follows: 

A Declaration of Major George Wither, Prisoner in the Tower of London With 
his Desires to Sir John Robinson, His Majesties Lieutenant: Writ on three fair 
Trenchers, with a Piece of Char-Coal. Worthy of the Readers serious Perusal. Lon- 
don, Printed for S. Jones. 1662. 8° (13x17 cm.) Four leaves, unpaged, except for p. 7, 
at top. The lower half of the tide page has a half-length engraved portrait of Wither 
by an unknown hand. Black letter, pp. 3-6. Harmsworth copy. Top margins cut, 
otherwise in good condition. Blank: verso of first and fourth leaves. Recto of all four 
leaves numbered in MS. ink from 49 to 52. 

“S. Jones” is not listed in Plomer’s Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers. 


Probably the most significant aspect of the Declaration is that portions of it are 
prose renderings of passages in the more polished poetic address Verses Intended to 
the King’s Majesty (1662), which is dated from Newgate, March 22, 1662. Appar- 
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And as to this His Majesties happy Restoration, some questionless, out 
of true Loyaltie, and just Allegiance, contributed to his Majesties 
Accommodation, and some again, no doubt, onely to work their own 
Salvation out. 

But this is a most assured Truth, that many who |p. 5] formerly com- 
bined against Majestie it self, are now so truly convinced of their former 
Errors and the excellencie of His Majesties abundant Worth and Prince- 
ly Endowments, that His Royal Person in them is safe; for in such who 
have received His Majesties Gracious Pardon, and unparalleld Clem- 
encie, there will Love and Loyaltie much encrease and abound. 

And as for my own. particular, | must ingenuously Declare, That I 
who compulsively obey |e}d the late preceding Powers, doth now most 
willingly submit to His Majesties; promising all due Allegiance to His 
Sacred Majestie. 

Further eens That when I saw God on His Side appear, I was 
reclaimed, not by fear, but Conscience. Yea not onely fore-seeing, but 
also fore-telling the Downfal and Ruine of the Usurpers then in Power." 

And that His Majesties Happiness and Prosperitie may survive and 





ently, then, Wither had by him a copy of the Verses when writing the much shorter 
Declaration. Cf. pp. 1-2 of Verses: 

When Rebels did King Davids flight constrain, 
And, GOD was pleas’d to bring him home again, 
They, who to drive him out, had forwardst been, 
Made hast to joyn with those who brought him in. 
And, he, with GOD, in Mercy so comply’d, 

That, not one man for that Rebellion Wid. 
Who follow’d Absalom, that had contriv’d 
The Treason, and well-meaning men deceiv'd. 
A traitrous Child’s life, that Rebellion cost; 
But, by our War, a Fathers life was lost: 
And therfore, though some bloodshed that produc’d, 
In humane Reason you may be excus’d, 
Whom natural Affection mov’d to shed 
The blood of some, by whom your Father bled; 
Since you more Mercy freely have bestown 
Than Davids, or your Foll’wers would have shown. 
Which much augments your Honour; For, no Jem 
So beautifies a Royal Diadem, 
As Mercy, when it is enameled 
With Justice, and with Prudence riveted. 
NCf, Verses, pp. 4-5. 
Some, questionless, before your Restoration 
Contributed for your Accommodation 
In true sincerity, and some, no doubt, 
Thereby to work their own Salvation out, 
And many a one, perhaps, like Ziba speed, 
Who merited no better than he did. 
Some other would have done as much as they, 
But, neither had the means, nor knew the way, 
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flourish from my Soul | humbly — and desire, That His Majestie 
may such means assay, not giving Ear to those who would withstand the 

Good and Prosperitie of His Majestie, the Peace of the Church, the 
Welfare of these his Majesties Realms and Dominions, and the Work 
which God hath now in hand. 

And whatever doth befall, I shall discharge my Conscience, hoping 
that will not wholly be despised, which here in all Loyaltie and Faith- 
fulnesse, I humbly supplicate.'* That Justice may be His Majesties 
Scepter, and Mercy His Crown: And that it may long flourish on His 
Princely Head, and the rest of the Royal Progeny, so long as the Sun 
and Moon shall endure.'* |p. 6| And the onely Desire of my Soul is, 
That His Majestie may take all Opportunities to render Him a Blessed 
Instrument, not onely to raign gloriously here, but also to Eternity 
hereafter: And that His Earthly Throne may appear more glorious, 
then the Throne of any Prince whatsoever since the Conquest. 

And that His Name may be a Terror to all His Enemies, and shame 
and confusion to befall those who shall dare to disturb the true Peace 
and Tranquility of these Nations."* 

And for my own particular, I shall patiently submit t to > the Divine 





And many, who against You then combin'd, 

Are now, so truly of another mind, 

That, you in them are safe: for, Love in such 

Will much abound, who were forgiven much. 

I, who obeyed late preceding Pow’ rs 

Compulsively; now, willingly to yours 

Profess Allegiance, and, as true as those 

Will be, who of their Truth make fairest shows. 

For, when I saw GOD on your side appear. 

I was reclaim’d by Conscience, not by Fear, 

Yea, I foresaw, and likewise did foretel 

(To them who were in pow'r) what since befell. . . . 
12Cf. Verses, p. 6: 

I have discharg’d my Conscience, and so shall, 

Whatever for so doing doth befall, 

In hope that will not wholly be dispis’d, 

Which now shall be in faithfulness advis'd. 
MiCf. Verses, p.7 

Let Justice be your Scepter, let your Crown 

Be Mercy.... 
MC£. Verses, p. 8: 

Your taking timely Opportunities 

Now offred (and, of what before You lies) 

May render You a blessed /nstrument, 

In making passage to that Government 

Which Tyrants fear; more glorious make Your Throne 

Than ever any King yet sate upon: 

And make your Name a terror to all those 

Who to that Kingdom shall continue Foes. 


20 ramen 
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Will and Pleasure of the King of all Kings, and what his Vicegerent 
on Earth shall be pleased to do, not asking (whatsoere I seem to 
wartt,): eught more then His Majestie shall graciously be pleased to 
grant: Not doubting, but what is wanting here on Earth, will be sup- 
plied to me in Heaven." 
| Here ends the black letter. It is followed bya postscript. | 

Many such like Papers did he write, during his Confinement in the 
Press- -yard at Newgate, some whereof being of very dangerous Con- 
sequence, and not fitting to be published. And since his being remov ed 
from thence to the Tower, Sir John Robinson His Majesties Lieutenant 
had Orders to detain him Close Prisoner, and to keep him from Pen 
Ink and Paper; Which accordingly was done, but with as much 
Civility, as possible could be expected for anyone in his Condition. 
[p. 7] Yet notwithstanding this somewhat began to exasperate his 
troubled Spirits, and after some contemplation, was moved to write to 
the Lieutenant with a piece of Charcoal, on three fair Trenchers, 
Desiring what favour possibly could might be allowed him, and that 
as he was antient, some Liberty might be extended towards him, &c. 


FINIS. 


Galling in the extreme it must have been for Wither, even 
allowing for old age and infirmity, to importune the king with 
such humility, for the old Puritan even when petitioning parlia- 
ment for redress habitually wrote like a paterfamilias lecturing 
truant schoolboys. He must have derived considerable satisfaction, 
subsequent to his release, from pamphleteering in his wonted 
recalcitrant vein. The Council of State’s record for March 24, 
1664/65, has this entry: “Christopher Sanderson, a spy of Secretary 
Bennet’s, reports to him the publication of another seditious book 

called ‘George Withers’ New Year's Gift?”’® On July 23, 1666, 
the Council issued a warrant to apprehend George Wither, and 
others, “for dispensing a seditous pamphlet entitled ‘Sighs for the 

9Cf. Verses, p. 8: 

But GOD’s time is at hand; within his pow'r 
Are all mens ways, yea, both your hearts & our, 
And / will patiently subject unto 
What either He or You shall please to do 
Not asking (whatsoere / seem to want) 

Ought more, than you spontaneously shall grant: 
For, what / may expect, if you denie, 
So far as need shall be, GOD will supply. 


Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1664-1665, p. 271. The New Year's Gift has apparently 
not survived. 
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Pitchers? ’'' Vox et Lacrimae Anglorum (1668), published after 
Wither was beyond human retribution, boldly censured Charles II 
for his many mistresses and reproved churchmen “Who nothing 
have to prove themselves devout, / Save only this, that Cromwel 
turn’d them out:’** [f Wither acted with discretion while in prison, 
he was not long in reasserting what he always held his inalienable 
right, honestly to criticize constituted authority. 


Lye H. Kenpatt, Jr. 


'7Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1665-1666, p. 569. 


's Vox, p. 8. 





Acquisitions 


August 16—November Is, 1956 


N oRDER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 
I Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


EeNGLisH History AND LITERATURE 

The Library has continued to acquire new titles in the field of 
English literature and history before 1641. A few of the more 
interesting items are briefly mentioned here. Two new titles from 
the pen of Sir James Ware, the Irish antiquary and historian, are 
Archiepiscoporum Casseliensium & Tuamensium vitae (Dublin, 
1626) and De praesulibus Lageniae (Dublin, 1628), which complete 
the Library’s holdings of his writings before 1640. An early edition 
of a Salisbury breviary, printed at Paris in 1555, was also acquired. 
Only two other copies of this edition are listed as being in American 
libraries, The first Latin edition of Caesar’s Commentaries printed 
in London (1585) was purchased from a London dealer. It is a 
small, fat volume less than five inches in height with several attrac- 
tive woodcuts preceding the text. Gervase Markham, the well- 
known English author of works on husbandry, spent his early 
years as a soldier in the Low Countries. Probably as a result of that 
experience he later wrote a manual for soldiers entitled The 
Souldiers Exercise (London, 1639). The copy recently acquired by 
the Library is the first one to be listed in an American library. 
Pierre de La Primaudaye’s The French Academie first appeared in 
English in 1586 and had gone through five editions by 1614. The 
Library already possessed three of the five editions of this well- 
known Renaissance courtesy book and now has added a fourth 
with the acquisition of the second edition printed at London in 
1589. Thomas Cranmer’s very important work on the reform of 
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English church doctrine entitled Reformatio legum ecclesiasticarum 
(London, 1571) has previously been found in the Library only in 
the two editions printed in 1640. A recent purchase of the first 
edition of 1571 makes the Library’s holdings complete for Short- 
Title Catalogue listings of this title. Joseph Duchesne was one of 
the more enlightened physicians of the Renaissance. His The 
practise of Chymicall and Hermeticall Physicke, for the preserva- 
tion of health (London, 1605) has now been added to the Library’s 
already fine collection of early English medical works. 

A lot of 241 titles of E inglish poetry of the eighteenth century, 
mostly minor authors but important for a complete study of the 
period, was purchased recently. They complement the Library’ 5 
holdings which were already strong in the more important poets 
of the period. 

The Friends presented the Library with an early eighteenth- 
century English manuscript volume of 170 leaves containing bills 
of fare for every day in the year for an entire English household. 
There are many diagrams showing how the various meals were 
to be laid out on the tables. The menus listed for the servants’ 
meals are in striking contrast to those for their masters. 

With the assistance of the Friends a twenty-volume, extra- 
illustrated set of Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler (London, 1836) 
has been acquired. The set has been enhanced by the addition of 
3,858 engravings including copperplates, colored aquatints and lith- 
mein, thirty-one original drawings, and twenty-four autograph 
letters. The illustrations are especially valuable for their typo- 
graphical importance. Many of the views portray areas of England 
not previously represented in the Library’s print collections. 

‘Two gifts of the Friends were collections of first editions of 
Richard Aldington and Thomas Burke, the Aldington lot including 
nineteen volumes, none of which were previously in the Library. 
The Thomas Burke books were also a lot purchase consisting of 
forty-three titles, only five of which were here. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


A ten-volume file of a Boston literary newspaper entitled The 
Flag of our Union was a recent valuable addition to the Library’s 
holdings of American fiction. The paper, covering the years 1854- 
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68, first printed many works of fiction which were not published 
elsewhere. 

A number of interesting items of Americana have lately been 
added. Mr. James B. McNair presented the Library with a copy of 
the first edition of Mathew Carey’s Olive Branch: or, Faults on Both 
Sides . . . (Philadelphia, 1814), written to heal a serious rift that 
had developed between the Republicans and the Federalists as a 
result of the War of 1812. Evidence of the book’s popularity 1 is that 
it had gone through ten editions by 1818. The Library is happy to 
add this first printing to the later editions already on the shelves. 

A rare Midwestern periodical newly acquired is the Western 
Miscellany, published in Dayton, Ohio, from July 1848 to July 1849. 
It contains contributions of local and western history with a number 
of interesting woodcut illustrations, each page decorated with a 
typographical border. As far as is known no more volumes were 
published. 

Books containing information for immigrants to the United States 
are not uncommon, for they have been published abroad and in 
America since shortly after the Revolutionary War. A recent Library 
acquisition is Edward Young’s Information for Immigrants to the 
United States . . . (London, 1872), in some ways far superior to 
earlier works with similar titles. It is particularly detailed in regard 
to prices and rentals of land, suitable products, and weekly wages. 
The section on California notes that Los Angeles contained plenty 
of unoccupied land but that it was of poor quality and subject to 
drought. Young felt that California did not at that time present any 
brilliant inducements to the immigration of men having no captal; 
women, however, were in unlimited demand, especially for domestic 
service. 

The Library’s collection of material on the Oneida Community 
in New York State has been augmented by three important pam- 
phlets. The first is called A Handbook of the Oneida Community, 

1875 (Oneida, N.Y., 1875). The second pamphlet, Dixon and His 
Copyists (Wallingford, Conn., 1874) by John Humphrey Noyes, 
the founder of the Community, 1s a defense of the Oneida Com- 
munity against an account published by William H. Dixon. The 
last pamphlet, A Report On the Health of Children in the Oneida 
Community (Oneida, N.Y., 1878), maintains that the health of the 
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children in the Community was on the whole equal to or better 
than the normal in the United States. 

Additions to the Library’s materials on the growth of American 
transportation include a souvenir booklet printed by Rand, McNally 
Company for the Union Pacific Railroad to celebrate and advertise 
their magnificent “Overland Limited” of 1896, with fifteen full- 
page colored lithographs; and the rare History of the SS Beaver 
(Vancouver, B.C., 1894), compiled by Charles W. McCain to 
commemorate the first and most famous steamboat to ply the rivers 
of Oregon from her launching on May 7, 1835, until she went 
aground in 1888, 

After a three-month tour of Canada and the United States to 
study civil engineering in North America, David Stevenson, an 
uncle of Robert L. Stevenson, published his findings in Sketch of 
the Civil Engineer in North America (London, 1838), an account 
of the harbors, railroads, water works, lighthouses, as well as river 
and lake navigation which contributes to our knowledge of the 
progress of these aids to commerce in the young United States. 

A possible relic of frontier medicine is a little pamphlet entitled 
The Indian Doctor—Dr. John William’s Last Legacy—The Useful 
Family Herbal (n. p., 1827), a 36-page pamphlet containing many 
strange remedies for children and adults. Nearly all of the recipes 
require merely herbs or minerals then obtainable in most frontier 
towns. 

Among recent manuscript accessions is a small but very fine 
collection of autograph letters formerly belonging to Gene Baker 
McComas (Mrs. Francis McComas) of Monterey, California, 
written by close personal friends including Sinclair ‘Lewis, Grace 
Hegger Lewi is, Carlotta Monterey (Mrs. EF _— O'Neill), Gouver- 
neur and Ruth Morris, George Sterling, Stewart Edward White, 
and a dozen other literary celebrities of the period. The first of 
twenty-one letters by Sinclair Lewis is dated March 27, 1910, 
while he was working on the Volta Review, Washington; a second 
letter, written on March 14, 1913, contains what must have been 
the first draft of ‘““The Canticle of Great Lovers”; and the last letter 
was written from Florence, Italy, toward the close of Lewis’s 
literary career. Of equal interest is the series of letters by Grace 
Hegger Lewis, which extend from 1919 to 1932. The Gouverneur 
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Morris correspondence covers nearly a quarter-century of friend- 
ship, world travel, and interesting experiments with color and 

various media. Of added interest is a group of water colors depicting 
local scenes near his home in Coolidge, New Mexico. The entire 
collection contains approximately 150 pieces, all of the letters 
addressed either to Mrs. McComas or her husband. 

‘Iwo letter copy-books of the firm of Perkins and Company, 
San Francisco, containing over 1,600 letters covering the period 
1872-74, are a recent gift of the Friends. The Perkins firm dealt in 
wool, hides, and various furs, with agents in Washington and 
Oregon. Many of the letters give detailed information on general 
economic and market conditions. 


Prints AND DrawIncs 


Through the generosity of the Los Angeles Turf Club the 
Library has received as a gift a valuable series of over 500 engrav- 
ings, mezzotints, lithographs, and wash-drawings of English race 
horses and race-meetings from about 1720 to 1840. The collection 
was started by Richard ‘Tattersall, founder of “Tattersalls) and 
continued by other members of his family. The plates range in 


size from octavo to large folio and are bound in five volumes 
according to size. The value of the collection is enhanced by long 
manuscript notes opposite many of the prints giving details of 
pedigree and performance of the particular horse. 

The Friends have recently presented the Library with a small 
but unusual collection of prints, broadsides, and original drawings 
concerned with the various ice fairs held on the river Thames on 
the few occasions when it has completely frozen over. Of special 
interest is a copper engraving, printed during the winter of 1683-84, 
which shows the shops on the ice and the little booth where this 
print was actually produced. 


Arr GALLERY 
The Art Gallery has recently enriched its holdings in early 
eighteenth-century art through the addition of two small portraits 
by Hogarth, much the rarest of the ¢ seorgian painters. He had 
previously been represented in the Huntington Collection by only 
the portrait of Frederick Frankland. 
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The two new portraits depict I logarth’s friends, Bishop Benjamin 
Hoadley and his wife. When the paintings were acquired they were 
thought to date from about 1745, the time of the bishop’s second 
marriage. Subsequent research, however, indicates that they were 
probably executed some five or six years earlier, and that the lady is 
likely the bishop’s first wife, Mrs. Sarah Hoadley, who died in 1743. 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Cauirornta Gotp Rush Mercuant: THe JourNAL or SrePHEN 
Cuapin Davis, edited by Benjamin B. Richards. 


This diary: of the Gold Rush era is written from the viewpoint of 
an energetic, youthful storekeeper, whose ambitions lie in the realm 
of business rather than prospecting. Because of his wide travels by 
sea and land and his forthright descriptions, many aspects of mid- 
nineteenth-century life are illuminated. 


Introduction, index, map, 124 pp. $5.00 


CALIFORNIA, 1847-1852. Drawincs By Witiiam Ricu Hurton. 
Introduction by Willard O. Waters. Second Edition. 


‘Traveling through California as a land surveyor and draftsman, 
young William Rich Hutton carried a sketchbook in which he 
recorded his impressions of early landmarks with pencil and brush. 
Included are sketches of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, and the gold mining districts, as well as many of 


the forts and missions. Both the charm of the first edition (printed 
in 1942 by the Grabhorn Press) and the validity of the ry 


drawings have been preserved in this second printing by the C F 
Braun Co. 


Introduction, index, 58 plates, 75 pp. $7.50 


IN PRESS 


Nor Wisety Bur Too Wet: SHAKEsPEARE’s Love TRAGEDIES. 
By Franklin M. Dickey 


From the vantage point of Elizabethan ethics and aesthetics, Mr. 
Dickey combats the modern Hegelian interpretation of love in 
Shakespeare as an ennobling passion. Instead, he reveals that love 
is often a source of pleasant ridicule, as well as an instrument of 
violent destruction in both comedy and tragedy. 


Approx. 250 pp. — $5.00 








‘To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” 
for “vv, ete., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics, [ Example: Victor S, Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.| The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. | Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri}’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.| If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. | Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, §5-57-| For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3¥. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. |Fxample: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 1o1-103.| If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. | Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 
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